’ 4 and cen. say, that it quite comes up to the mark. We have found it 


| q @ayone, If you care to insert this as 4 testimonial you are at liberty | 
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| THREE MESSMATES OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
| , 

| SQUADRON write: 

| H.M.S. ROYAL ARTHUR, 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., August 4th, 1899. 


| To Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA COMPANY. 


| Sirs,—Cocoa being a daily ration supplied to Her Majesty’s 

| ships by the Admiralty, it may be taken for granted that men 

| who have been in the Royal Navy for over seventeen years, 

| as we have each been, are not bad judges of that article. 

| Recently we were recommended to try Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
which we did, and after a trial of some months we are so 

_ pleased with it that we have made up our minds to send you 

| this expression of its nourishing and sustaining qualities. in 

| all our experience we ware. never come across 


FOUR DIVERS IN HM. NAVY. 


H.M.S. VICTORY, Gen) Eal 
To Dr. “FIBBLES’ VI-COCOA LTD. 
Dear Sirs,—We, the undersigned, testify. to the qualities of | 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. We are divers in Her Majesty's Navy, and | 
during our Giving operations at this, the coldest period of the year, : 
we are using Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Cocoa 


‘AS OUR SOLE BEVERAGE, _ ° 


both nutritious and warmith-giving, and can highly recommend it to 


‘0 do so. Hoping that it will be more largely used than it is at present. | = a 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from all Chemists, Grocers, and Stores, or Som 60, 61, and 62 
Buniitt- Row, London, E.G. Dainty sample free on application if you mention “Pearson’s Weekly.” 
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Ink flows to t, nO matter in-what position the ; 
Writes 1 ly it touches the paper. 
Does not soil the fingers. 


FINEST GOLD NIB, IRIDIUM POINTED. 
HANDSOMELY CHASED: VULCANITE HOLL) 
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FULL PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


TYPEWRITER CO. L 
60 HOLBORN VIASUET, LONDON, 
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a vANNOT BE SURE THAT IT IS 
GALLAHER’S 
“TWO FLAKES’ 


TOBACCO. 
YOU ARE BUYING UNLESS YOU INSIST ON GETTING IT 


IN THEIR 1, 2, OR 4 OZ DECORATED TINS, 


SECURED BY PATENT BAND. 
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ALLEN FOSTER & CO.,_ 


SOLE MAKERS OF THE 


“A LFOSCO" COSTUMES. 


The “ALFOSCO” COSTUMES aro acknowledged everywhere to reprosent the GREATEST VALUE FOR MONEY ever. offered ta the Public. ALLEN FOSTER <. 
have registercd the word “ALFOSGO” in- connection with their Costumes to distinguish them from the ordinary run or goods advertised by P--- 
and other Firms. - _badies are invited to purchaso DIRECT from the Leading Firm of t LONDON MANUFACTURERS. 
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Design No. 137. | 
FIVE AND SIXPENCE. 


THE 
COSTUME 
SKIRT 

OF THE 
SEASON, 


and the latest design, Tailor- 


Tm real Opessum Fur, 
2,11}. 
Marvellous value. 
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The hew | skete! jade in the two gran: immed ail round with | braided on the nd down the fron Extraordinary value. 
cloths, the Specialité Serge and | Mo'air Chinchil!; | it lesen Ra sts 
Ritts Costume ‘ates | the Venetian Cloth. Price only | feat ot back. ‘rico only | Price only 7B, carriage 61 oxime Piease mention 
m, direct frum the = Design No. : | 6.6; carriage 5d. extra. Satis .22, carriage paid | Send bust measurement (under erms) é 
faction guaranteed, entra, Send for one. | M . ** Pearson's Weekly.” 
a HALF-A-GUINEA. | | joney returned if not approved. 


Design No. 145 is Allen Foster & | . ! LOURS of the SPECIALITE SERGS ard the soothe No. 94 tx a tr 
Co.'s famous Reefer Costume. us 
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| i Sous Sarai fo. A Licneth s weet ho per naed i sf inches mevelied te) pected oth 

Write for cnr N.w Tilusteated ketch Book BUSINESS | wide! Gra Pall Dress Six yrds, $6, nee SO Cost 
‘or the Winter Season. Mantles, Jackets, Capes, | Od. It is produc: 
Coatumes, &c., all prices sent post free. \ HOURS, = sadinas stock ie or coer vad iw Ver B Cloth: 

$4 in., 36h = tu 

FREE XMAS GIFT. | 90m. tospm; | tingsing ain and ain sranort (under sre) She okie eeeeeedl ter Heae': 
a | Sizes to customers’ own mcasurementa, 1/6 extra. Ht ia o Velvet-trimmes| | 
Allen Foster & Co. are Bresenting ng er Pe SATURDAYS, bodice and Sleeves lin. . 

consisting watiful: ated front, 2) 
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ys =H AA 6 for -5 “ How to Patent an Invention,’”’post free, HUGHES 


Carte orf & Youxe (Est. 1629), 3 Coleman Street, Londcn, 
=¥ Patents bought and sold. Inventors assisted. 
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Rev. 3. W Hither G' 8.B., December 8th, 1s: 
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4 efter what I i have seen and known, to urge the friends of 
oie oe wo time in your a tria’.” 
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GEL amyh ist containing fott Testimonials and Partieatars post 
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TRENCHS REMEDIES Ltd., 
33 South Prederick Street, 

DUBLIN. 
{Corner of Charing Cross Read.) Hours, 9 to8. BATURDAY- 
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If you would like to know how criminals are photographed, and to see some of the ridiculously funny pictures they 
make while attempting to disguise their features, get the current number of PASTIMES. 
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*¢ Set at Set at Eight.” ===SO«|=S=*=<“<«~*é“‘CA hai Kiss i 


g was only a little boy, and this was his first diary. 
thtad been lien him a a birthday present, and was 
bound in a red cover with a highly - nolonred picture 
adorning the front. 

He meant to begin well and early, so he carefully 
wrote, “ Got up at seven.” , according to instruc- 
tions, he took it to his governess for approval. The 

her eyes and her mouth opened made him 
feel uncomfortable, and he wondered whether anyone 
had been tampering with his literary production. 

“Got up!” she screamed; “got up! You naughty 
hoy! Does the sun get up? No! it rises.” 

ery neatly she scratched out the barbarous words, 
and made him write, “Rose at seven.” This settled 
Master Tom; no more mistakes of this kind for him 
again ! 

So on retiring for the night he wrote, with the air of 
a man who knew his business well, “Set at eight.” 


——__—_-2 §<--__ —__—_—. 
A Woman Naval Gunner. 


Dueine the war between Fri France and England, when 
Rodney had charge of the fleet in defence of the 
Channel, a woman acted as a gunner on Admiral 
sflagship. She was a bumboat woman, and her 
husband was a on the same sbip. 

During a hot en, ent the adusleel noticed, to his 

astonishment, that a woman was serving one of 
the guns, and doing it well. The fight was too severe to 
interfere at the moment, so the story goes that in spite 
of the flagrant breach of discipline "The admiral let her 
alone 


When the enemy had strack his colours he went to 
the woman and demanded : 

“ wet are oar doing here?” 

a, your honour. My husband is 

Pah ree ml fown i in the cockpit, so I took his place. 
rye why not, fai honour? Do you think I'm afraid 
of the 

The woman was reprimanded ny gently, 
ashore with ten guineas as a reward for her 


i Gis 


Sportsman (to Snobson, who hasn't shot a single bird 
all day) : Pe you know Lord Peckham?” 
Snob “Oh, dear, yes; I've often shot at his 
house.” 
Sportsman : “ Ever hit it?” 


tS eee 


“Do you mean to tell me that I have such an ugly 
nose as that P” 


Laer eae 
then for goodness’ sake, go and get one that can!’ 
Oe 


Lees “Tf Mary pupil can ele let her raise her 
band. 

"Plena me’am, vant dears Loew 

“Then why did you raise oie hand Pp” 

“TI couldn't help it, ma'am. Uncle Jobn gave me this 


bangle last 
—— sxe 

“Ta sorry about this war in South Africa.” 

“ It doesn't affect you personally.’ 

“ Yes, it does. Half-a-dozen pith have told me it was 
going to make diffmonds more expensive. P’raps it was 
my egotistic imagination ; but every one of them seemed 
to have a ‘now- is-the-time-to-buy-engagement-rings’ 
look in her eye.” 


, and sent 
ravery. 


“But my apparatus cannot lie, 


eet he 


Lo (to Rural Stationmaster): “ What's on at 
he theatre, to-night ?” 
Rare ral Stationmaster: “Theayter! Why, we ain’t got 
any, sir.” 
kney: “Oh! An: particular at the music- 
hall, thes} Pp” asa 
Rural Stationmaster : “ Moosik all! There ain't any; 
but there’s shunting every night ou the branch line, and 
everybody —_ up to see that.” 
Collapse of Cockney. 


AR vights reeerved.} 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER | 25, 1899 


A Child Kiss. 


en gave ms & kiss, Ay ee sweet kisa, 
was only by a girl of ten, 
She little knew, 
That when she 
She would no’ shake them so with men. 


When at last the riper years have come, 
And Cupid’s form appears, 
And the favoured dart 
Strikes at the heart 
Which must last through months and years, 


Perhaps it may turn out to be, 
As others have done before, 
The charm fcrget 
In wild regret, 
Repent, rand sigh for days of yore, 


With children near to hear the blame 
On each as it may chance to fall. 
Not words eo dear, 
But words that sear— 
God forgive us for it all! 


For such is life to many a wife, 

And mistakes are made all the while; 
But give me the bliss 
Of a dear, sweet kiss 

From the innocent lips of a child. 


————_2 34. 
Pockets in Your Hat. 


Waar is the use of a pooket i in a hat binding? 

Evidently a certain wight thinks a pocket so placed 
isa safe harbour for storing small papers and notes, 
for not content with the usual receptacles in his ordinary 
dress, he boasts a couple of purses in the leather band of 
his head-gear. These per are so placed that they 
do not press upon the d, the band being of unusual 
depth. As the owner eee wear a hat-guard he is 
fairly safe from open robbery. 

A pocket similarly placed 4 is the invariable travelling 
companion of a commercial gentleman. Into this he 

acks the insurance coupons from the popular weeklies ; 
is relations being acquainted with the fad, they are likely 
to heavily benefit them should an accident happen. 

Not only the leather girdle, but the silk lining itself is 
frequently a cunningly devised pocket. The writer 
knows a gentleman who stores important missives under 
the shiny crown of his top hat. The bag opens in the 
centre, tobacco-pouch fashion, and nobody would guess 
its motive under ordinary scrutiny. 

Yet another secretive person makes the bow of the 
outside silk girdle an excuse for a pocket. Of ing 
size, the bow opens at the top, a spring clasp closin 
firmly, thus hiding the contents completely. Ban 
England notes are frequently hidden here, the pa 
having been known to carry more than £100 in this 
une , The hat, minus the bow, cost three-and-six- 


: 


k of a cap makes a nice pocket, the arene 
ae under the hooked-down front. 

8 manufactured and desi for a rma ne 

spect iberally supplied with miniature receptacles in 

ining, peak, and outside sections; yet so flat do they 

lie that the head-dress, even packed with papers, is not 

unusually bulky or obtrusive. 

A large Russian hat of fur was possessed of two ear- 
covers which when not in use, were fastened upwards on 
the crown by means of a large cloth button. This 
button was nothing less than o ag Th devised 
iba el al] the button-top, formi me 8 d, flying 

by pressing a spring. It would accommodate 
fecire sovereigus. 


TD 
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i Wie Baned Sawing Weoal ie Barred Sawing Wood. 


As will be seen, it makes a great difference how one 
uses the muscular resources at one’s command. A 
member of an athletic club, after swimming the length 
of the large tank in the basement of the institution, 
came out puffing and blowing, apparently exhausted. 

“ You don’t manage your breathing right,” said the 
swimming instructor. “It ought not to tire you so. 
As to the upper eee of your body, including your arme, 
you use exactly the same muscles, and in very much the 
same way, in swimming as in sawing wood.’ 

‘No, sir!” gasped the swimmer. “ When it comes to 
that I use the muscles of some other man.” 


—_—_q@=fe——___ 


All the Difference. 


Aw English traveller once met a companion sitting 
in a state of the most woeful despair, and apparently 
near the last agomes, by the side of one of the 
mountain lakes of Switzerland. He inquired the cause 
of his sufferings. 

“Oh,” said the latter, “I was very hot and thirsty, 
and took a large draught of the clear water of the lake, 
and then sat down on this stone to consult my guide- 
book. To my astonishment, I found that the water of 
this lake is very poisonous! Oh! I am a lost man—I 
feel it running all over me. I have only a few minutes 
to live! Remember me to——” 

“Let me see the guide-book,” said his friend. 

Turning to the passage he found, “ L’eaw du lac est 


yee poissonneuse "— —“ The water of this lake abounds in 
ish 

“Is that the meaning of it?” 

“ Certainly.” 


The dying man looked up with a radiant counten- 


ance. 

“ What would have become of you,” said his friend, 
“if I had not met you?” 

“T should have of imperfect knowledge of the 
French language.” 


Pes I sPENT many a sleepless night over that new book 
of mine.” 
“It didn’t affect me that way.” 


—~s te 


Russrawn soldiers are supplied with handkerchiefs at 
the expense of the Government. This is, no doubt, a 
necessary ci peepee in a country where every name is 
either a cough or a sneeze. 


ee fees 


“ Tuer say she's worth half a million.” 
* Well, she wants it in her business.” 
“ What’s that P” 

“Looking for a husband.” 


omnes Bees 


“Do you know, , that I think it makes me a 
better man every time I iss you?” 

“Well, at the mais you are going 1 now, there will soon 
be no more room for improvement. 


ee 
Mr. TaLKaTIvE: “The doctors say nervous people 
should never drink coffee.” 
Mr. Thoughtful: “They should also abstain from 


living where they will have to wait an hour and twen' 
minute if they mie a train” 


TO-DAY THE 0-DAY THE EDITOR GIVES AWAY A VERY Fi AWAY A VERY FINE DOUBLE NE DOUBLE PAQE SUPPLEMENT SUPPLEMENT 


of the siege of Ladysmith with «the sieze of Ladysmith with PEARSON’S — ILLUSTRATED WAR NEWS. 
It has been specially drawn by the great military artist, Mr. STANLEY L. WOOD, is 
printed on fine art paper, and is suitable for framing. 


A reprint of this number will be quite 


impossible, and, as the WAR NEWS has 


gous ext of print every week Hace Miwal Gent Monet ® l otyeeem @ om 6 or 


now—at once—to-day. 


“THAT'S FROM P.W.!I" 


it may not be obtainable to-morrow, 


“s @ , you don't understand. Gad, what a picturesque house, and Baxter piloted 
dimecanta's makes, I'd fight the whole world for her. 

Jove, here comes the skipper, I’m waltzing away. Oh, by 
the way, get leave to-morrow night, Anstruther, I want 


rent You've got more leave?’ I asked. Our skipper was 
not very prone to absolutely thrust leave upon us. 
“Yes, The old man’s no end sweet, roars you as gently 


Naval Narratives. 


By Wa.rzr E. Grocan. 


11.—OYER CONFIDENCE. 
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as any sucking dove. I’ve given Sawbonesa hint. Must eee aleegu coms rey night ; she walks down here. Awfully 
smile of man, Beverley, and the smiles are by no means in the hold somewhere.’ . 
mor We bay a touch of the breeze, I think ; pal out into Sn titonant Baxter dived down in the direction of “My soul grew My and I rose up and rebuked Baxtcr, 
big spaces and get swept pretty clean, and sea k us -room. He whistled as he went, and his cap was no my words. 


measure 

fens on one side, i ee outward ions}  “‘ ou sea-cook,’ I cried. ‘What do you mean by chain. 

ete = sey skipper Tiulch ond ett 
“I went aft an 6 ski 4 an 

He mmiled quite pleasantly. In our hearts we all loved the 
skipper, but he tried our love at times, having a keen 
 ilaceglede perripicin teen fect mania for discipline. 


spirit lives in the bowels of a fiendish de: 
. habited the dark “tween decks of the old big-sailed, wave- 
smacking three-decker. i 

« When I was in Japan, a brand new lieutenant girding at 
the salad days of the midshipman and no longer off 
to the fighting tops for the smoke denied in public, I palled 
with the senior sub-lieutenant who ruled the room 
heavily and saw that the souls of the ies were 
straightened and patted and moulded into the right stuff. 
He was twenty-two, a spare clean-built fellow with a hand- 
some face, and there were men who whispered darkly 
of future days for him, when he should know the loneliness 
and bitterness of high office. A good fellow was Baxter, and 
there were not many men gine Paging on the old 
cruiser Hawkbird who thought lightly of him. And I, 
who shared some secrets with him and stood foot to foot in 
some rough places when the world was smacking our faces, 
can eay honestly that I never met a better all-white man at 
any mess table. 

« When the Hawkbird stood into the harbour of Yokohama 
with a biting crackle of blank discharges and brought up 
-eorsgar pA a the tug dear’ oe we ae gay. | tee 
first sniff is intoxicating, especially in cherry 
blossom time, when the land is soused under the white- 
pink petals. Two days afterwards Baxter and I got leave, 
shed our uniforms, into mufti, and were ashore. 

“* We crawled “tied . se trying to hape-y our oun de- 
light when we of the responsibili our positions, 
bat for all that ae keen in enjoyment as when cadets we 
swarmed over the streets of Dartmouth. Then I left 
a, and went back to the Hawkbird, my leave being 

ort. 

“Two days after that, during my watch, Baxter camo 
to me. He looked a bit queer; there was an air of éx- 
citement stowed away under his waistcoat and a twinkling 
of his eye that told me something had happened. He began 

about the in a short, jerky way, close haul- 
ing himself every now and then. 

“« Baxter,’ I said, ‘you're bursting to tell me something. 
For the good of your uniform out with it.’ 


“<Thank goodzess I’m not such a fool, Baxter. It’s a 
giddy occupation the leaves move.’ 

“We waited an hour or more—it seemed more to inc — 
and then Dora came. She was a rippin’ girl, tall, gra-e'u), 
and full of life. However, she ee sort of 
girl I expected. From Baxter’s description I had expecte| 
a romantic young girl fresh from school. Dora was :ny- 
thing but that. 

“ Baxter introduced me and she was very affable. Thera 
was, however, a certain anxiety in her glances housewar); 
that showed that sho was not absolutely enthralled ly 
Baxter’s conversation. When, however, spoke about 
calling on Sir Joseph she grew interested. 

“<¢T bave quite made up my mind, Dora. I can’t go on 
merely tacking on and off and an eye over you. | 
shall just go in and engage the fort. You see, all he can 
PE page ying that forcibly,’ sh 

“*Papa is eq 80 forcibly,’ she said. 
‘If you will only listen to me, you will ba meine oe a3 
they are going on now until—until things turn cur 
differently.’ Her conclusion was lame and she was conscious 
of it. She ap to me in a flutter of graciousness. 
*¥ou see what I mean, Mr. Anstruther?’ 

“ And I answered, ‘Certainly, and I am sure youarerisht,’ 
although I was about as wise as Baxter. 

“ But Baxter was firm if affectionate. He grappled his 
idea as a cruiser t grapples a collier, and waived all ler 

y. 


somotimes. In the navy list the skipper figured big. 
Captain Sir Gerald Purston-Pryor, V.C., CB. Horned 
to tho V.C., for that is good, but for the rest he was merely 


Terry. 
«The skipper lingered, still smiling. My astonishment 
grew. He looked at the snow tracks of cherry bloom. 

“¢P)easant place, Anstruther,’ he said. 

“«Yes, sir, I answered. If he had said the eame of Aden, 
which makes a man think of his worst sins, and had smiled, I 
should have raid the same. My wits went by the board be- 
fore that affablc, human smile. 

oe tos youngsters must be having a rare time. Pietty 

irls,eh ?’ 
ar Yes, sir—pretty, but want trimming. Eyes a little 
slitty, too.’ 

“<Ah, yes—I suppose so. But there are others. Oh, 
call away the galley, Mr. Anstruther. I’m going ashore.’ If 
he had been anyone else but the skipper I should have said 
he looked self-conscious. But the ski had a big repu- 
{ation in the service for a gun-metal fron 

“ He turned on his heel. After I had had the crew of the 


galley piped I went up to him. 

esis Weiteiee. Anatridln ?? he said apr 

« «T should like leave to-morrow night, sir,’ I said, quailing 
a little bit, for we had a lot of men away. 

«“¢Qh, certainly—a tiren,eh? Ab, never mind—I don’t 
want to extract information.’ He went off chuckling, and I 
felt sorry for him. I spentan hour that evening entreating 
Sawbones to look up mental ailments. Our doctor was 
a rattling good chap at a yarn and could mix eome weird but 
insinuating drinks, but we prayed fervently never to be de- 
livered sick into his hands. 

“ When I saw Baxter and told him, he was joyful. 

“+ That’s all right,’ he cried, ‘ the old man is noend bricky. 
If he goes on like this we shall be able to have a re 
picnic. He’s Megat that’s what he is. hen 

Hobson ht 


objecticns aside is 
«You woo Tes bd is quite me to do this before 
our can be supposed upon an acknow- 
lodged basis. 
“We are not 


|, she objected. 
“* No, not yet, but I shall settle all that with Sir Joseph. 
I have chosen this e . I hope you have had a gvod 


burrowed in the water. Then he came back. 


whaler ide with the deuce dinner counts big on my side. I think we had better 
“¢ Anstruther, you'll stand by me?’ he asked. ofa and I expected the ski; revile him now, Anstruther.’ 
“© As a Briton,’ I answered promptly. ‘What is it? The “« You don’t know my father,’ she hel 
old man turned rusty ?’ Try your men «“*Have mutual acquaintances. Know his nephew, Jack 


“* No; he's ashore somewhere—goes ashore most nights. 
The gunner says he’s as sweet as nuts, and the gunner 
knows. He’s given usa bonfire of a time all this cruise— 
the gunner has smarted handsomely and is sore—but now 
vere couched here the skipper’s no end pretty. It isn’t the 
skipper.’ 

- “*Then I'mall right. I don’t like the skipper when he has 
full steam up and means going, but I don’t care a snort for 
anything else.’ 

ae here, Anstruther, you'll have to freeze. I don’t 
want to be chipped by the gun-room. If tho pigs please I 
shall move into the ward-room in a year or two, and I have 
to gees gaudy authority on its bind legs,’ 

serene.’ 


. eep together 
er. It looks bad.” “A bit ragged”—why the very 
jollies would have squirmed at such a show.’ 

“« It’s softening of the brain,’ I said, ‘ I’m sorry for him— 
but we get our leave.’ 

«“* Yes, no end reg es us. We'll get ashore a3 early as 

ible. Ycu will have to be civil to Sir Joseph and per- 
jure yourself for my character!’ 

“T stared at Baxter. 

“*Alns! It’s all up with Her Majesty’s ship Hawkbird. 
There’s insanity in the wind, and we all may as well turn 
into our bunks. It’s infectious—it’s going to sweep us 
clean. Yellow Jack's not in it. First the skipper, now you, 
Baxter. My soul is beastly sick for you.’ 

“*Eh?’ hesaid. * Didn't I tell you? Dora is a dear girl 
—and the fact is, Anstruther, I am about curled up and 
done for. I have settled with myself that. it is best that I 
should presant myself to Sir Joseph, and let him overhaul 
my papers.’ : 

“*But Dora doesn’t like that, does she?’ 

“*She’s very romantic and says an introdaction to her 


Coleman, intimately.’ 
“* Thave warned you that you will not like your reception.’ 


“She laughed in a queer way. It began to strike mo 
that she a joke which gave her a great deal of private 
amusement, 

“Then I will ran back to the house. I should like to be 
present when you meet my father.’ And she went. 

a We crawled round to the front and {presented cur- 
selves. 

“ We sent in our cards, Baxter tacking on to his the nance 
of the nephew, Jack Coleman, who had been with him in 
the Speedwell. In a few moments a fussy old man, with a 
jolly red face, came beaming out of a room shouting: 

“*My dear fellow, welcome! Glad to see any friend «f 
dear old Jack’s, and any friend of his friend. Come in, 
come in. S' to say, have a surprise for you. But 
there, come in. I have some whisky that may pass a s::ilor's 


“<The fact is, I’m bowled over. She’s a rippin’ girl, 
repent rij Ar on — & first-class cruiser 
asnorter. Eyes— ve, you'd read her eyes likea night 
signal from the flag-ship.’ = [= 
*** Good heavens, a geisha!’ 
“*No, not that, Anstruther. She’s no end good—English 


too. enue lady.” eS hag Loree! fun. e. ides, abe = shy.’ ee : e vests ahead, patting and us by turns towards 
ae ! “¢Yes, I’ve n at. wilderin:; meeting a e door © room. Baxter looked and winked like 
“* Well, my boy, that’s all. .I saw her in the garden of | man strictly in private she has only ore . salt 


a wicked ‘destroyer’ with a ve searchlight, and his 
face was asthe face of a man who goes Me thing ot 0p" 


“And we, pushed and patted towards the doorway, 
entered. Dora rose quite coldly, with the air of onc 
berger Hoge err for an in’ ion. Butthat was not 
the sight which struck us as weirdly strange. Out of 1 1.iz 
basket chair rose Captain Sir Gerald Purston-Pryor, V.\'., 
K.C.B., our skipper, rags 5 

“* By Jove, he said, ‘didn’t know you knew Sir Joreph. 


the ‘Gad Egor Hotel that evening you went back. I 
was bowled out. Her le have rented a house a little 
way oe ee little place. Her name’s Dora. Rippin’ 
name Dorn, don’t you think ?’ 

“* Stow that, Baxter,’ I said. ‘ You have spoken her?’ 

“Yes, She was in a guiet part ical cama and 
dropped her handkerchief. You can uné how it was, 

: Anstruther.’ 
«* Pye had it done to me,’ I answered. 


“I broke off to dodge his family photograph album. 

thom heavy articles always hang a lit and aie: a fellow a 

chance. 

“« Anstruther, you’re young and you don’t understand. 

When you are my age ’—dear old Baxter sli out of the 

Britannia two terms in front of me, and about a 

of years start in age—‘ you'll possibly realise that love is a 

very serious matter. hen I’m engaged I shall feel easier.’ 
“You aren’t a bit puffy, are you? Not a bit cock-sure, 


“* Look here, she’s no end gcod. It was an accident. Sho | ch? Oh, gad, to hear you say that is dangerous, positively | Eh? Oh, Jack My dear Dora, let me intrv- 
isn’t that sort. A dangerous. You'll Kills, , sure as the alee ‘8 4 duce Mr. Baxter to von aad . Anstruther, two of ny 
And her people? end of a hair comber.’ . 


“*Ah, well, you seo, hang it all, I don’t know them. 
They’re up the ladder, big pots, you know, and Dora—— 
It’s this way, oldchap. I haven’t been introduced to the girl, 
and shg can’t present me to them. Her father’s Waring— 
Sir Joseph Waring. She told me so last night.’ 

ie Iast night? I thought You said the night I left 
a 

“*I met her then. I’vo scen her since. She sli 
after dinner. She loves the romante, she says. r Pres 
sweet unspciled girl, with school-girlish notions. Of course, 
LL prepa ee to pe prem ag she won't hear 

i 3 it’s unromantic. to the back 
house, vam I ic iseigecaaaete — abd 

«* My dear chap, your whistle’s like a fog syren——’* 

¢* And Dora hears an ecaate out, lonving her father to 

is 


“«T don’t see why Sir Joseph shouldn’t be satisfied. The 
girl cares for me, and I’m not badly off, aud—well, old 
chap, if I don’t marry her it will hurt, like missing stations 
on a clear night, and being wigged by the admiral for it for 
all the fleet to Peal 

“The next day we went on shore. The skipper’s galley 
sat under the side of the Hawkbird as we sheered off, and 
Presently pee us with the skipper in mess uniform. 

The old man 8 giddy, Baxter said. ‘He does his prowl 


every 

“‘If the ski were anyone but the skipper I should 
begin to think was a girl in the case. Asit is I think 
Sawbones will have a purple time with him.’ 

“ Baxter was eager. When he got ashore he set off 


officers, 

“Dora bowed. I caught the ghost of a smile being ironed 

out at of het mouth ; ela 
“* Miss Waring, , has—ah—promised to mai.e 

me the of men. won keeping it quiet, but— 

well, there, it couldn’t be eh?’ 


“Dora told mo privately that she ht she ought 
to make the pibencl rite of her Pacadbgien. ok offcer=, 
and that the Captain was assuredly devoted to Sir Jos-ph 
id I blame anyone for amusing themselves 
ite innocently ? Of course I did not. Besides it was vry 
fanny—and Boxter took » big interest in tactical book, 


and, jove, I’m pooped, everlastingly pooped. To see a smartness in conversation and her un fe 
/ precedented | w: was for the of the service. uently he fell 

er) | ’ 5 sh T had a curiously jumbled picture in my mind ve wi ° 
« ¢ If you go on like that I'll give you away,’ acheok girl with intellectual attainments, z a ome cbes thee ine cn eee herwerda.” hair at Hong 
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rik weae in LONDON 


4 . 


oat ws A WAITER WHO WAS AT 
p.J.. INTERVIE gus Hore, WHERE THEY STOPPED. 


\uew the British took over the Transvaal, several of 
tue leading Boers, including Joubert and Paul Kruger, 
aig to "London with the ots of persuading Lord 
Kimberley, then our Colonial Secretary, to restore the 
independence of their country. 
During their stay here they put up at a London hotel, 
nd, knowing this, P.W. made a few inquiries, with the 
cul It that our readers will now be able to study President 
Kruger and General J: oubert from a new point of view. 
@hat men are not heroes in the eyes of their valets 
would seem to apply aqeal well to waiters, for the im- 
nession meee Ly t r visitors on the man to 
Shion we spoke was quite the reverse of pleasing. 

“It is over twenty Jae aR since I saw Mr. Kruger 
and his friend Mr. oubert, but I remember them dis- 
me . ae evening when they arrived, and although it 
wis raining heavily, they etood on the pavement whilst 
on? of their party, who was somewhat acquainted with 
London, wrangled over the fare. ; 

«T yemember saying to myself as they entered, ‘ There's 
not much to be got here.’ 

“In those days the names of Joubert and Kruger were 
not as familiar as they are now. 

“ [ took one to be a sturdy old farmer, and the other 
2 deacon, or something in chapel line. 

» Joubert had the keenest pair of little black eyes I 
ever saw in a human head, but in all probability they 
would not have attracted my attention at all had it not 
Icen that, although the Boers brought with them an 
encrmous quantity of luggage, they 


WORE ONLY ONE SUIT 
all the time they were here. 

“Tt was also fowsly believed in the hotel that th 
were so attached to these clothes that they never too 
them off on retiring to rest, but whether tl:ey really did 
or not I cannot say. : 

“During the first week of their stay they had great 
hopes of recovering the independence of their country, 


but when the Office refused their petition I saw 
that they were no ordinary men. 
é kre invariably carried about with him, not 


only out of but in the hotel as well, a small black 
bag, which he set such store by that he never let it out 
of his sight. Naturally, I became eager to know some- 
thing more about this ine, One evening, whilst he was 
engaged with a gentleman who had called about some 
concession, I cautiously lifted it. It was so light that I 
decided that as it was not heavy enough for gold it must 
be filled with notes. 

“J faa sales f astonishment, therefore, when on tho 
day the Office refused to restore the indepen- 
dence of his country, he opened the bag and taking from 
ita broad theatrical sash, eomething similar to that worn 
on St. Patrick's day, threw it violently on the ground. 

“ It was the sash he had had made in anticipation of 
heing elected President if the Transvaal had been given 
back to the Boers. n 

“Their guest at dinner that evening was a German 
Jew, who counted himself a Briton, and who used to 
sit Alo Mr. mess long after Joubert had retired, 
which he always did at eight. 

_“ Mr. Kruger wasa big man. I judged him to be quite 
six ope , bat be was @ pigmy compared to the other. 


DUTCHMEN ALWAYS HAD BIG HANDS, 


Lut anything like those of Joubert’s I had never seen 


before, nor have I since. They must have been quite 
six ape oops his frame was in proportion. en 
must have — a = sturdy oak, and his streng 

“ His temper was on a par with his physique. He did 
not take off his boots and sit down to dinner in his socks, 
but his habits at the table were worse. 

‘He ate his food like a wolf, and washed down his 
pe sees wich great cups of coffee—he drank nothing 

“His conversation on the evening of which I am 
‘peaking made a great impression on tay mind ; in fact, 
1 shall never forget it as long as I live. 

Mr. Joubert English, and so did Mr. Kruger, 
he now pretends he does not under- 
se, toke Wilh moe t. F 
A spo a curious accent. For 
instance try’ they pronounced * ter-a-i.’ 
cary Bayok mes on ee second cigar, and had — 
tims ed on ths fetes English, when the conversation 

“* Ah,’ said the German, deprecatingly, ‘we may not 
mre treated you well, wee are pe to fight the 
‘eeMet order to prevent them exterminating you.’ 
th xterminate us?’ yelled the Boer. ‘Exterminate 
pi who beat Paudah ?’ I think he called him. 
had he done?’ asked the German. 
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.‘* Listen,’ said the Boer. I looked at him, and saw 
his eyes were beginning to glow like coals. ‘These 

ulus you are going to protect us from steal on us 
many years ago when we were away hunting. When 
we reach home we find all our women and children 
killed. We did not spend much time in weeping; we 
follow on their track. 

“They hide in the mountains, and for a month we 


do ede Hi chase and kill, chase and kill. We kill 
£0 many that the remainder take refuge in a big cave. 
What do you think we did then?’ 


“* Rush in and dig them out,’ said the German Jew, 
who had been listening awe-struck to the narrative. 

“*Oh, no,’ replied the big man; ‘we wait a little, 
and, as red do not come out, we roll a big stone to the 
mouth of the cave, and we sit on that big stone, and we 
sit, and;we sit, and we sit. The sun comes up in the 
morning and it goes down at night, and we saw the sun 
do that for six weeks. 

“*A Zulu can goa long time without food, but he 
cannot go six weeks. When six weeks is gone we go 
back home.’ There was a wicked look in his eyes when 
he said that. 

“The Boer at that moment looked so like some huge 
demon that I groped the coffee-pot, which was seldom 
out of my bands from six to eight, the time he went to 

When I re-entered with a fresh pot of coffce a few 
minutes later, the Boer was perfectly calm. The recital 
of how he had 


STARVED SOME ZULUS TO DEATH 
had done him up. 

“* And what sha!l you do?’ the German was saying 
as I entered. 

“© We shall wait till the English have demolished 
Cetewayo,’ replied Mr. Kruger, with a far-away dream 
look in his blue eyes, which made me think that all his 
plans had been well thought out, ‘and then we shall 
demolish sl 

“The Boers fight the British!’ gasped the German. 
‘Do you know that this is the biggest and wealthiest 
empire in the world ?’ 

“* We think nothing of that. Providence has always 
stood by us and always will. We may not be able to 
beat you, but we shall try.’ 

“Mr. Kruger must have a wonderful constitution. 
At the time Iam speaking of he gave me the idea of a 
man with an impaired digestion. His liver looked out 
of order, and I set him down as a man who would not 


reach a great age. 
“Tam toldthatall Boers look bilious. Joubert does 
not. As farasI could judge he did not seem to care 


much for his companion, indeed he was greatly amused 
when 


KRUGER THREW THE SASH ON THE FLOOR. 


“In fact, he cared nothing for statesmanship. His 
talk was all about fighting Zulus and lions, and his 
plans for beating the English. The self-confidence of 
the man was enormous. 

“«* Have you ever studied the art of war?’ asked the 


German. 

“*No,’ grunted the Boer. 

*¢¢Do you know that a skilful general could manceuvre 
an unskilful one off the fie!d ?’ 

“*He would be powerless against my people. The 
Boers come of a race who have been fighting for nearly 
two hundred years. I want no books on war. My plans 
are all here. I will crush the English like this,’and he 
closed his hand. 

“The man was a mystery to me. He would stand up 
and work himself into a perfect passion of hate, an 
then drop back into his seat like an elephant, and quote 
a verse from the Scriptures. Then he would break out 


again. 
oe Read books !’ he once said to the German. ‘Why 
I have been fighting all my life—game, natives and your 
le,’ 

«The Boer delegates were either very badly provided 
with money when they came here, or they must have 
miscalculated the expenses of a trip to London. Had 

‘their German friend not rendered assistance they would 
have been 
UNABLE TO PAY THEIR BILL. 


“There were a number of papers signed before they 
left, from which I gathered that the Boers had given 
some land in the Transvaal as a security for mone 
borrowed. The German was not at all averse to lend- 
ing, for at the finish he was firmly convinced of Joubert’s 
ability to beat the English. 

“I should not describe either President Kruger or 
Gencral Joubert as gluttons. They smoked twice as 
many cigars, and drank twice 1s much Hollands gin as 
any ordinary man, but they never overate. 

“Joubert, who app a much more tolerant and 
open-minded man than the other, said one morning he 
should like to see what English fish was like. 

« * We have no fish in our country, the rivers all run 

in the winter; bring me a good English fish.’ 

* I took him a sole, but he did not care for it. Sol 
tried Lim with salmon, which be liked still less. 

* He wore English boots whilst he was bere, but he 
told me he much preferred veldschoons, or some such 
name. He may have brought a comb and brush, and 
a toothbrush with him. If he did he kept them in his 
ba, 


2 "I never met two people so ready with Bible quota- 
tions. They had one pat for every occurrence.” 
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THE DANGERS OF BEING 
BEAUTIFUL, 


SHOWING THAT THE WoMAN OF AVERAGE Loogs IS 
THE More Fartunate. 

Beauty, when applied at any rate to persons Ly the 
pen of the novelist, the dramatist, and tbe historian, 
seems to be a vastly dangerous holding, and instead of 
its bringing in its trend that superb joy voiced by the 
dictum, it carries with it a burden which is indeed a very 
hard lot to bear. 

Pick up any novel at random and you will read that 
the ag Barebone creature in it, to speak by the card, 
is the beautiful young heroine. It is her beauty which 
has attracted the villain, like the bright flame which 
attracts the moth. and made him act as brute to her. 

Beauty in novels, freely interpreted, means dreadful 
suffering, physical and mental; it meansa deadly poison 
which is us fatal as the sting of a viper, and which 
permeates the body and soul of the average heroine of 
the mwnodern novel. It brings no joy except at the erd 
of the book. 

The penalty for being beautiful would seem to be 
more exacting and more disagreeable than the disa 
pointments experienced by the ugly. It is because the 
modern heroine of books, or of the stage, is described as 
asort of daughter of the gods in form and build and 
looks that you take intcrest in her and follow her doings, 
her sufferings, through every page of a novel, or through 
every scene and act of a play. 

Leave fiction for fact. Scour the villages of Great 
Britain from Land’s End to John o’ Groats, and those 
of Ireland, from Mizen Head to Ballycastle, and you 
will find with very few exceptions that nearly all can 
tell the story of how once upon a time there lived inthe 
village a beautiful girl who fell a slave to the mad 
delirium of love, and after many years came back a 
wreck. There is recorded in the unwritten archives of 
nearly every village such a story as that told in one 
form or another. 

But this is not the story of a village merely; it is the 
history of the world. 

It was this evil fate of beanty that wrecked Cleopatra, 
who in turn wrecked Marc tony, broke the heart 
of Octavia, and brought the horrors of civil war wu: 
imperial Rome. The great Julius fell a victim to 
exquisite charms at a single interview. 

leopatra was a beautiful and magnificent creature 
and her charms never failed to captivate and conquer 
those who before her. She was not only all 
this, but her pereooal beauty seemed to have influenced 
her mind intellectually in a marked degree, for she was 
a woman of very high attainments. Sho was intelligent 
as she was beautiful. She was a capital musiciun, 
skilled in several ges, a good singer, and a 
brilliant conversationalist. No woman has surpassed 
her in cunning. 

How she died is a mystery. The story of the asp 
biting her to death is a myth, but authorities agree that 
she died a violent death by her own hand—a hard price 
for such great beauty as hers. 

There is the pitiful story of Julia Donna, who, in her 
maiden days a poor, humble girl, was, on account of her 
great personal charms, raised from a common sphere to 
the highest that Imperial Rome could offer. She 
became the wife of Severus, and thus Empress of Rome. 
Her beauty was her evil fate. She lent herself to the 
flattery of courtiers, permitted all and sundry to 
approach her with their sentiments; finally, she fell 
back into the position she came from, but not 
before she had been stabbed in the arm by a 
son who intended the blow, however, for his 
Biripsiaie’ ofa hope ot becomi i 

isappointed of all hope of ever oming again 
the power she once was in Rome, deserted by 
those who brought her to her misery, forsaken by her 
friends, she ended her days in starvation. 

There was yet another beautiful Roman Julia, who, 
through her extreme beauty, was introduced to, and be- 
came the wife of, a famous senator when she was only 
sixteen. Between that tender age and four-and-twenty 
she lived up to the traditions of the times, fell a victim 
to the conceit of her own charms, became the prey of 
flatterers, conspired against her husband, and was 
finally put to a violent death. 

The story of the captivating Helen of Troy is interest- 
ing, and is ona par with that of the beautiful women 
just alluded to. Helen of Troy was tied to a tree and 
strangled—a condign punishment for the errors she fell 
into solely on account of her beauty. Sho was 
responsible for the many years’ siege of Troy, her 


er 


husband Menelaus being determined to revenge himself 
on Paris. It serves as an object lesson for those women 


who repine because they are not beautiful. 

Josephine, the unfortunate wife of Napoleon I., was 
said by her husband to be “ most truly a lovely woman, 
refined, affable, charming; a goddess of the toilet, kind 
and humane,” yet because no son was born to them 
np divorced her—an overwhelming sorrow. She 
died an absolutely crushed and a saddened woman. 

The price of beauty is therefore a very dear one, for in 
every instance but one quoted in this article did a queen 
of loveliness meet with a bad end that was brought 
putter: directly or indirectly, through her own personal 
charms. 
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with a fleet raised by | 5605. What ts the Most Remarkable Instance of fi 


Questions Worthy |iititemeling ee fins ot Portas per) fgyt ere is iis lek se deine 


e 8. 
Answering But M. Gaffarel, in his life of Angot, shows that this| Among many other instances, three of the eet. s 
e story isan exaggeration. What really ha ed was | books in the world have narrowly escaped destri:::..— 
Halt-a-crown is pald for every Question used, and | that, at a time when relations between ce and | the ZAmneid of Virgil, the works of Aristotle, iin. ti, 
Replies at the rate of. two guineas a column. Portugal were very strained, Angot, being unable to t body of Jewish tradition represented iy ji, 
—————o—oeoeoeoeooeewTyeaqaeonqooooeeeeeeeeeeeeos obtain redress for the wrongful seizure by some Portu- ‘almud. These a ine the three dangers to ¥.1);.;, 
REPLIES. gnese of one of his ships, obtained from the French | books are most liable. It is recorded that Virsil « » };, 
—— King letters of marque (which were often [armas in | death-bed sought to burn the only copy of the *.i.).;;, 
5797. On which Point of Parliamentary Etiquette do New | time of peace), authorising him to seize any ay oe as he had not revised it, and when he was foiled in 1!:,). 
Members Usually Fail? ships and hold them till his claim was met. got | ordered his executors Varro and Tacca not to ; 
Mr. Lucy, who for many years has been a close | made great preparations, intending under these letters | to the world, a direction which happily was dist.» :..;j 
observer of parliamentary life, finds that mistakes are | to seize Portuguese ships wholesale, and the Portuguese | by order of the Emperor Augustus. The wrt; of 
most nae aged made in the process of entering and | ambassador, becoming alarmed, paid him 60,000 ducats | Aristotle suffered from neglect. They lay many yr. 
leaving the House. New members very soon get accus- | a3 compensation. buried in acellar,and when, by mere accident, they ior 
tomed to sitting in their places with their hats on, and | gs05, Was there ever an Umbrella-Lending Company at last unearthed, they were so damaged by dany :ni 
they are so unconscious of their headgear that they in England? ~ dirt that in many passages they are hopelessly c.:.it, 
generally forget to remove it when they are walking din London | How great ‘vould have been the loss of this work t. ie 


A An umbrella-lending com was starte: : 
Fee of Naoe odie peel LE in 1819 or 1820, but re are regarding it have | human race may be judged from the fact that everything 


: : ever been published. There have been several such that was known in the Middle Ages of the aris ind 
and the bewiliered es ue one been bed Race orerpanies in Paris; the firet of them, started in 1769, ticeces wos ceriret directly From Sess writines. Tle 
new member is very liable when leaving, tho House fa] Cees he aid of lending umbrellas, or, rather; snnseossion of the Tel mad, ie Deore 
that f ee bet th ber who is speakin asols, at a halfpenny each to persons who wished | The possession mud, by a | series of edict:, 

at of passing between the member Sr & | to protect themselves from the sun while crossing the extending over many centuries, was made pena!, znd tle 
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and the Speaker. ; t to | book itself was burnt. No fewer than twenty-fo:: 
and tho Speaker. sre Potentaten aid the Mont to | Hom NEU, 1 perhaps, hardly necomay 0 For | raggon load of Talad MSS, were barat Frc 
Put back the Clock of Time ? where umbrellas can be hired on wet nights. Umbrellas 1244. According to scme accounts, we owe its pres-r. 


This unenvinble distinction probably belongs to 
Alaric the Goth, the most prominent amongst those 
barbarian kings who led their hordes against the 
Roman Empire, and destroyed the civilisation which 
had been built ae by a long line of educated statesmen. 
The dark ages followed the capture of Rome by Alaric, 
and thus the clock of time was put back for many 
centuries. In the fiftcenth century it was again 
in the Remaissance, but in the sixteenth century 
Philip II. of Spain tried again to put back its hands. 
Under his patronage the inquisition’ crushed all 
freedom of thought. He used the military forces 
of his vast empire to suppress civil and religious 


have been used inEngland much longerthan is commonly vation entirely to the wonderful memories of some pivus 
su — J 2 prmeed who died in a is 7 Jews of that period. 

Bal have been the first to use one in the streets o Army been 

London. Possibly he was the first man who habitually i nee ete yeep against an ay. f the oe 
ome one o E sats but Foe. be — — es powered Army? all 
peters: In © Fhillipss New Woe oo e,” pu Yes, when Wellington—then Major-General We'les! 
lished in 1720, we find “Umbrella, here commonly —broke up the ition between Holkar, Beindis. ant 


used by women to shelter them from the rain.” Sun- * arate 
shades scem to have been used by the Anglo-Saxons. eg a Pierre byiireg peg ne he 


In the East, of course, they were used long before the The al A : ’ 
Lede : Base as of $0,000 cavalry and 11,600 infantry, with 2. 
Christian Era. The Romans, in Martial’s time, used commanded French pete: ; ns = ie 


both sunshades and umbrellas. * by 
is force Wellesley had 5,000 ; 

liberty in the Low Countries, and did his best = as pe gf dag ge ig her theres only 2,000 were British; bat ag en 
leila te Refrmain in Gomgay, Bobenin snd | She's de Rata he ree” | Eas iathy sould report Sim aa 
See ce iek canal to Alsi, becenne eclock/ In the Second Book of Kings we read that dogs | with the result that that Pelee wie lonmipletely crested, 
tion agninat whi hha fought was talliot the pei neat devoured the body of Jezebel, and that those who went | About the same period an American aad A i a 
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Britons @ho Trade 
Without Money, 


EXPERIMENT Wuicu DESERVES TO MEET 
“a Wits Success. 


Taat money is the root of all evil is a view which 
has recently found favour amo’ poise economists. 
some tive reformers have started an experiment to 
discover what amount of truth there is in these two views. 

The scheme in question is the work of the : 
tive Brotherhood Trust, Limited, and they have hit 
upon a very ingenious plan for trading without 
money. Before laining what this is, how- 
ever, it would be well 


state their reasons for adopt- 
ing it, which are something more than merely senti- 
mental objections to current coin. . 

One result of our present system of currency is that 
money bas a value far beyond any of the commodities 
it represents, The demand for it has increased more of 
late years than has the supply, and the result is that a 
man who has no money at all stands to-day but a poor 
chance of getting any, and a fairly good one of “ going 
under,” though he may all the same be able to do use- 
ful work that his fellows need. To-day there are some 
thousands of men all able to produce something of 
benefit to the community, and yet all of them idle, 
merely because they lack money. 


pivtig 


Fight Take the case of one of these. For the time being 
Over. all the vacant jobs are full,and he is unable to get 
ee i 
osloy Now, unless he has money enough to set himself up 
and Soo 
184), _ 
ary 
sia 
aist 
vhom 
ctory 
th of 
Akar, 
shed. 
=who 
ed in 
diers, 
than 
osin 4 
aie A ceproauction of the Barter Certificate. 
orded . : 
a in a small business, or money enough to extensivel. 
nae advertise his goods, itis useless for him to produce ae) 
ea He does not know how to get anyone to buy them if he 
ee does. ingly he drifts and drifts and finally 
pwd becomes a member of what is apparently the surplns class, 
aaa Only apparently, however. For really while he is 
unable to Rnd | le who want his goods there are 
ied in lenty who are too willing to consume them. 
ly, like himself, they cannot purchase, because for 
shed the time being, at any rate, they are without =a 
i The result is that both the tia) consumer and the 
pled pal producer have to stand idle, though both have 
asin bour force and both are capable of producing some- 
rae thing of use to one another. Without money, however, 
ae they cannot do this; and what happens is that an 
ie artificial poverty seizes both of them, and their energies 
are 
ane It is this artificial poverty that the Co-operative 
ae Brotherhood Trust Limited have set themselves to abol- 
aye ish, and they do this by bringing the idle consumer and 
DF an the idle producer , and exchanging the labour of 
sed HM "rior geaaes'es oftone hae in a very cl 1 
ee y manage a very clever way. In 
vith TAM connection with the Trust an Exchange Circle has been 
fie started,and this isthe medium through which all the labour 
Se products are ex , and in the following manner : 
~ We will say a ter has become one of the unem- 
or ployed. He is out of work, and has not enough money to 
a ter set up in business for himself. But he joins the Exchange 
nit ad, Circle and puts his name down on the directory 


He offers to supply tables, chairs, or whatever it is 
that he can macet’ senily make, and offers at the sume 
time to do odd jobs. 

Then come other member of the Circle who is in need 
of the ery di offers buys it, and peys him, not in 
money, but in barter notes (one of wie is reproduced 
above), and to which he has become entitled by the work 
he himself has executed for a third member of the 
Exchange Circle. 

These barter notes not only entitle the bearer to as 
much of their face value of in the circle, but 
also to such as are in the store, and these include 


! Groceries an clothes, hosieries, furniture, 
\DS, rergd requisites, and nearly everything except alcg:olic 
ges, 
" If the holder of any particular barter note desires to 
FOR realise it in cash the committee endeavours to obli 
him. But it is, of course, preferable that he should ta 
cTUs it out in food made by other members, as only in this 
way can the a be self. ing. ra 
ND, course, the success of the circle largel: on 
the number of people joining it. Obvicunly the goods 
and cmat be exoanged, without ub leet «fi number of 
ace. exchangers. though yet in ite infanoy, it is 
ances vigorously developing, the fact that ti are 
accepting bartor notes instead of cash augurs well for it 
Lb 
ay 
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A Century from Now. 


, 


Ir figs and I should wake from sleep 
century from now, 
Back to the grave we'd want to creep, 
A century from now. 
We'd witness such a startling change, 
Find everything so wondrous strange 
We'd hurry back across the range, 
A century from now. 


A woman, forty, fat, and fair, 
A century from now, P 
May warm with grace the Speaker's chair. 
A century from now. 
The Cabinet may be a flock 
girlies, gay of hat and frock, 
Who talk, but who won't menda sock, 
A century from now. 


The people all will fly on wings 
A century from now, 
(Not heavenly, but patent things) 
century from now. 
They'll soar aloft devoid of fear 
On pinions of a chainless gear, 
And change their “ flyers ” every year, 
A century from now. 


There'll be no restaurants at all 
A century from now, 
The home will bave no dining-hall 
A century from now. 
The chemists a}l our wants will fill 
With food in tablets, and to still 
Onur thirst we'll simply take a pill, 
A century from now. 
ee frees 


Sailors’ Wide Trousers. 


War do British sailors wear their trousers so wide at 
the bottom? The answer is simple. It may not be 
generally known that every cailor can either make, 
mend, or wash his own clothcs, but it is, nevertheless, a 
fact. Lord Charles Beresford smilingly told a recent 
interviewer that he had made lots of trousers and 
jumpers. ‘ , 

Now, at one time every sailor had sufficient cloth 

iven out to make the articles in question, with just a 
bit left over for future repairs. But here came the 
difficulty. He was not allowed to have any pockets. So, 
quite naturally, he kept the mepeicing bitina om f place, 
where it could not get lost. If he wanted to mend a hole 
in his jumper, all he had to do was to cut a piece out of 
his trouser ends. It will be readily ceen, therefore, that 
by the time the trousers were altogether worn out, they 
had become the same width the whole of the way down, 
or, better still, the much-desired peg-top shape. 

The Navy is so conservative, that’s why sailors’ 
trousers still continue to float in the breeze nowadays. 


ee <r 
But She Knew All the Time. 


“ Yes,” said a young man as he threw himself at the 
feet of the pretty schoolmistress, “1 love you, and 
would go to the world’s end for you.” 

“You could not go to the end of the world for me, 
‘James. The world, or the earth, as it is called, is round 
like a ball, slightly flattened at the poles. One of the 
first lessons in elementary hy is devoted to the 
shape of the globe. You must have studied it when 


“And it is no longer a theory. Circumnavigators 
tablished the fact.” 
mT escee, bat what I meant was that I would do any- 
thing to pew you. Ah, Minerva, if you knew the 
° ii = 

or ntare is no such thing asa void, James. Nature 
abhors a vacuum. But, admitting that there could be 
such a thing, how could the void you speak of be u void 
i were che in it?” 
ts pee tomy that my life will be lonely without 
you; that you are my daily thought and my nightly 
dream. I would go anywhere to be with you. you 
were in Australia or at the north pole, I would fly to 


you. I——” | 

“Fly! It will take another century before men can 
fly. Bren when the laws of gravitation are successfully 
overcome, there will still remain, says a late scientific 
authority, the difficulty of maintaining a balance——’ 

“ Well. at all events,” exclaimed the youth, “I've got 
a pretty fair balance in the bank, and I want you to be 
my wife. There!” We . 

“Well James, since you put it in that light, I—' 

— ee fi 


Mrs. Gippr: “I wonder why those inquisitive peonle 
across the street are always looking into our win ” 

Mr. Giddy: “Perbaps it’s to find out why you are 
always looking into theirs.” 

—— fe = 

“ to give u bling. It costs too much.” 

0 Whe sacl lew ie Long more than you lose.” 

“ ea, bot to keep even, I would have to iin, tuive as 
much as I lose. You see, whenever I win, I have to 
give balf to my wife.” 


TRING 


BeleVve WW 


CHarus anp Consecratep Rie Les. 


Tue Boer—take him as you will—is at Lest but a 
half-civilised individual. is character is the quecrest 
mixture of unsophisticated savagery and religious 
bigotry it is possible to imagine. He will think 
nothing of flogging a poor Kaffir girl almost to 
death with the brutal sjambok, and yet, from this con- 
genial occupation, he will reluctantly tear himself away 
to join with foaming fervour in a prayer-meeting on the 
veldt, or the nachtmal, or quarterly communion, when 
the farmers for miles around congregate together. 

His piety is of a very low order, inasmuch as it is 
strictly utilitarian, and he has all sorts of ridiculous 
beliefs for which authority cannot be found in the 
Scriptures. 

This being the case, it is not surprising that the Boers 
—who, it is not too much to say, are born almost with a 
rifle in their hands—should have invested their favourite 
sport of marksmanship with a number of curious super- 
stitions. 

One old burgher, who fought at Majuba, carries about 
with him a button which came off the tunic of an officer 
who fell on that bullet-swept hillside. He asserts that 
the button has consistently given him luck in shooting 
big game, and he sees no reason why it should not be 
equally efficacious now that his boy is going out to 
shoot men. ‘Therefore, before his son left the farm- 
stead to join Commandant Cronje’s force, his father 
hunted out his precious button and sewed it securely on 
the lad’s belt, with many injunctions to him to take 
care of the sacred relic. 

Charms of this sort are quite common among the 
older Boers. An old grocer at Johanresburg B83 
a bullet which killed his brother in the lag& Transvaal 
War, and he has announced his intention of “sending it 
back,” through the medium of his shot-gun, “when the 
vooinel:s come within sight of Johannesburg.” It is 
worthy of note that the gallant dopper does not intend 
to go out of his way to find the British; and, even if he 
did. it is doubtful whether his ancient sporting gun 
would prove a very dangerous ig 

At least fifty per cent. of the rs think that the 
British soldiers will come to fight them in red coats, as 
they did before, and accordingly, for some time before 
the outbreak of hostilities the farm hands amused them- 
selves by “ sniping” at pieces of red cloth placed over 
a board stuck up out on the veldt. 

The Boers have a decidedly low opinion of our shoot- 
ing qualities—no doubt inculcated by the last campai: 
“The rooineks can only fire volleys,” said one old 
burgher contemptuously, “and even these are too high. 
Now, we fire one at a time, and no man fires till he is 
certain of his aim. We like long ranges best, and a 
rock to lean on.” 

The Boer marksman, curiously enough, is far better 
at a moving target than a stationary one, and above all 
things he detests charges. He cannot successfull 
stand one, unless among all but inaccessib 
rocks, and he is strongly averse to making one. His 
stolid, phlegmatic nature is incapable of the enthusiastic 
outburst which sends British soldiers dashing at the 
enemy with ringing cheers on their lips. 

Some of the burghers have even got their ministers to 
bless their arms and ammunition, whilst others have 
f nts of texts cut in the stock or barrel. 

t is now proved, however, that our soldiers are 
able to demonstrate to them that a brave heart, a keen 
eye, and a steady hand are more valuable aids to mark- 
manship than the carrying of so-called talismans or of 
rifles “consecrated” expressly for killing the hated 
Englishmen. 


Do you see what this 
means? No? Well, it 
means “NOW ON 
SALE.” A queer 


looking sail too, isn’t 
it 2 Adescription 
of it appears in 
this week's 


curious. 

The sail is made in strips of 

canvas, the theory being that the 

boat will travel faster. Don’t fail to get this 
week’s PASTIMES. It is full of good things. 


You like a good story, ch? Well, SHORT STORIES tells several every week for a penny. 


concealed by all educated Russians. Indeed, were 
further proof wanting there is abundant 6 cance in 
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TAAT the fact a in order to leave the fone SE 
° an ible military operations, large sidings for 
Mf! ls le he paaseelge reins beret been constructed at a distance 


of every seven versts along its entire ring ig je 

In addition to the rapidity with which it will enable 
Russia to transport an army corps to India or Afghant- 
stan, this line will be equally useful from a naval point 
of view. In less than five years it will be able to transport 
huge torpedo flotilla, in sections, from the Baltic to 
Vladivostock in but a fraction of the time the boats now 
take to steam the entiredistance. This wonderful naval 
mobility will have no small effect upon the balance of 
power in the East, a fact which is already giving rise to 
no small uneasiness amongst our own naval authorities. 

The British set-off to this vast undertaking, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, was coated in 1886, and 
is 2,900 miles in length. In this line we possess an 
excellent “all British” route to the East, which would 
prove invaluable in time of war. 

There is, however, an alternative route by means of 
which India will soon be reached without touching 
Russian territory. This time, however, “ Kaiser's the 
friend, not Tsar.” The projected route follows the line 
of the present Orient Express through Brussels, Cologne, 
and Vienna, to Constantinople. Here it is pro to 
ferry the passen; across the Bosphorus, and to there 
place him aboard a train which is 


TO SNORT LUSTILY, 


through ancient Bagdad and Bassoreb into the 
dominions of the Shah, whence it will cross Afghanistan 
into Northern India. . 

When it is remembered that the major portion of th's 
route would be more or less under German control—for 
the Kaiser not only controls the counsels of Austria, 
but, in addition to being upon the best of terms with the 
Porte, has long been attempting to colonise portions of 
Asia Minor—it is easy to appreciate the eagerness with 
which Wilhelm II. has endeavoured to push this 
project. Of late its feasibility has been considerably 
advanced by the pro made by our own Cape ta 
Cairo line, which could very well be connected to the 
Kaiser's system, somewhere about Angora, by a branch 
line running through Jerusalem and Damascus. 

A few words as to the Cape to Cairo Railway must 
conclude this admittedly incomplete list of the world's 
iron-bound history makers. In the first place the name 
of the railway, although sweetly alliterative, is not 
literally true, since its northern terminus will certainly 
be the seaport of Alexandria. 

In all, the railway will have a total length of 6,000 
miles, in no part of which, except at its two termini, 
will it possess direct communication with the sea. 
Branch jines will, however, run to Suakim, Zanzibar, 
Delagoa Bay, Durban, Walfisch Bay, and the Congo 
Free State, all of which will aid these seaports in tapping 
the rich interior of the continent. 


A Few Facts Asovrt lr, 


THERE are to-day many, very many, weapon: of 
used by soldiers of all nations; but, deepite ail hed 
inventions and improvements in “killing ” artic!-:, thg 
sword still remains the chief weapon of the tutlitary 
man a the world. It may fic,are under various 
names and disguises—as a bayonet, scimiias. 1:.--er 
yatagan, or as an ordinary ritish sword; ‘ut it is 
always really the same offspring of the same family of 
war-weapons—that of the cutting and stabbing cli:is, 

Most of our swords now used in the British Army are 
home-made—thank ! Once upon a timc—:nq 
that not so very long ago—they were “mide in 
Germany.” But we saw a0 much, and heard s0 much, 
of supposed “steel” swords of “excellent” mike and 
temper snapping like matchwood when tried ani tested 
in real fight, that we began bed tired of it all, and 
gave Germany the cold shoulder in the business of 
sword-manufacturing. 

The English Government began to think that it would 
be better to have a weapon upon which Tommy conid 
rely, without having to fear it might double Up and kill 
himself instead of foe; and 60, since that time, most 
of our Hogitsh swords for the cavalry have been “ made 
in England.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the chief places of 
their manufacture are such as the Government factories 
at Enfield, where they are turned out at the rate of 
thousands upon thousands a week, especially in war time, 
pers large numbers may be lost at once upon the battle 

The steel of which cavalry swords or infantry 
bayonets are made at these factories must be t!:e best 
possible for the price, and it is satisfactory to know that 
this point is iy watched by the appointed inspectors 
of such things. It is very sel now that one hears of 

iment having swords which are made of bad steel, 
or that refuse to cut the proverbial “melted butter.” 
Wait till the gallant Hussars, the Lancers, and the out- 
going Household Cavalry meet the Boer in open battle, 
and in a fair stand-up fight, and we in England 
here will soon learn British-made swords 
will cut or not! Just keep your patience a few 
weeks longer till the Yorkshire iment, the brave 
Black Watch, the Scots Guards, and the Lancashire 

led by Buller, meet the enemy in due order of 
battle, and you'll soon know what Britons can still do 
with that most feared of all heim the bayonet. 


Wat THE Iron RoapD HAS 
: = Doxz FoR AMERICA, AND 
Wuart It Wi Do ror AFEica. 


—— 


Years ago, when a man wanted to found a new 
colony, or to civilise a savage land, he just marched an 
army into it, killed off such of its inhabitants as were 
not of his way of ees Coes the thing was done. 
Nowadays, our methods are happily different. 

It is unfortunately true that we still kill people who 
disagree with us, but this is by no means the chief 
weapon in our armoury. No. Our ogre plan of 
campaign with uncivilised races may briefly sum- 

as comprising a fortnight’s hard shooting, 
followed by—a railway. ae 

But the chief of these is tho railway, that in ° 
sable adjunct of the modern history maker, the effects 
of which are only second to those of the electric current 
in their far-reaching results. Here is a case in point. 

Well within the last half century the American navy 
and mercantile marine were practically the equal of our 
own. Indeed, during the long series of brotherly 
“gcraps” which our tars have had with those of 
J cen, the latter by no means came out second best. 
How comes it then that the American mercantile marine 
is to-day a negligible quantity, whilst the U.S. Navy, 
although gallant enough in conscience, is not one- 
tenth the size of our own? 

The answer is—“ Railways.” 

The end» of the terrible War of Secession found 
America in an ingly awkward dilemma. Her 
shipping trade, tem: ly 

DIVERTED INTO BRITISH BOTTOMS, 


obstinately refused to return to her without the 
expenditare of infinite capital. At the same time, the 
recently subjugated Southern States were so far distant 
from centre of government that the gravest fears 
were entertained of a fresh secession upon their part 
unless some means could be found by which they might 
be more closely knitted to their Northern compeers. 
This left Yankee capitalists with two alternatives. 
They must cither invest their money in the construction 
of huge trank lines of railway, which would probably be 
Lally pecnhle Appling trade by letting the railways 
shipping iy ing the railways 
and ths Confederate states shift for themselves. To 


4 } 4 The first stretch of the line was the 600 miles There i firms supp . 
their everlasting honour, let it be said, the Federal : a Lei seme siposshesrghigerine ado) See 
capitalists put patriotism befo:e personal profit. The CONSTRUCTED BY MR. RHODES, be necessary . acrisis. From one of them P.W. 


ma 
larah a low facts as to the make and cost of Tommy's 


whole of their energizs were henceforth devoted to the 
cavalry sword, it would 


social and commercial knitting together of north, south, 
east, and west by means of the iron rail. In the result, 
they lost their naval and mercantile pre-eminence, it is 
true; but they gained that greatest of blessings, a 
united Da grey United States as we know them to- 
-, Chat is what the railway has dono for America. 
'o- 4 the American railway system is the best in the 
world. In proportion to the number of inhabitants the 
United States is five times as well served by railways as 
our —, pairs. ble snavitsble result is that, in 
uestions of speedy transit and commercial superiority, 
the “ Yanks ” are fast becoming % 


GUR MOST DANGEROUS RIVALS, 


an advantage which they owe entirely to the fore- 
sight of their original railway “kings.” 

his being the case, it is not tote wondered at that 
other nations are fast endeavouring to follow in their 
footsteps. Perhaps the most herculean of these attempts 
is Russia's tremendous effort to knit her eastern and 
western boundaries by the Trans-Siberian Railway. The 
length of this signnto undertaking will be over 4,700 
miles when comp’ whilst its cost ia variously esti- 
mated at between fifty-three and fifty-five millions 
by ng Ric atelier was iyo babar magi on May 

" , an ce present time ine is i 
nthe line is being bu a 

ine is being built in three sections, the six da 

run from St. Petersburg to Tomsk having been opened 
for traffic so far back as April 1st, 1897. The entire 


between Bulawayo and Vryburg, at a total cost of about 
two million pounds, towards which Great Britain con- 
tributed a tenth part. 

From Bulawayo to the Zambeai is only 400 miles, 
the principal portion of which is a'ready surveyed; but 
the line wi!l not be carried over the big river for full 
another five years. Thence to Lake Tanganyika is 
another 400 miles, the entire 800 miles being estimated 
to cost only three million pounds on account of the 
cheapness of labour. 

Meanwhile Lord Kitchener has pushed the northern 
end of his desert railway to a point. 350 miles south of 
Wady Halfa, and will doubtless be able to continue it 
south, through Khartoum to Gondokoro and Tanganyika, 
so soon as he has succeeded in calling upon the Khalifa. 

Then will arise the question as to whether the three 

great lakes, Victoria Nyanza, Nyassa, and Tanganyika, 
are to be utilised in the line of route. If this bo hobs 
and a regular service of steamers employed upon each, 
the route will be saved some 1,100 miles of permanent 
way, an idea which, upon the face of ti » has 
ap tly much to recommend it. 
_ Upon the other hand, Mr. Rhodes is well known to be 
in favour of taking a “through carriage” for the entire 
distance; and when Mr. Rhodes thinks a thing, that 
thing generally done. Be that as it may, line 
which is destined to put a g'rdle of British steel from 
end to end of an entire continent will not be least 
amongst the railways which will make the history of the 
coming century. 


fairly good single sword, may have to pay two 
Pau eabl to te seth euy: 


From that price were you may go almost to any 
obviously upon the temper of the 

steel, the ornamentation of sword, scabbard, or 
accessories, and the amount of workmanship in‘: lved. 
If a sword is to be of the finest steel, and to te 
decorated with many unusual kinds of work, say, for 
presentation to some successful General, its cost may 
run to anything. The sword given by the county of 
Ayr to Sir ibald Hunter, February this year, 


may run into four or even five very eaiily. 
There is a sword at Windsor, which formerly belonged 
ith and diamonds, in : seb? Sordi t 
wi i rth a 
least £10,000. = 
“But,” as the manager of one of the most famous 


railway will be completed aneat when its effects “It went through the Mating, and bag ae te hte 
upon Tsiatio history promise to be of the most revolu- | yr,ogp, «I suppose you are happy now you have the | killedatleasttwenty four men during that terribleperiod! 

In the first place it will enable the globe-trotter to ment ring 7 Yet when hag vow was over, and it aig here from its 
“do” the entire earth's circumference at a speed before Pana. “No, my dear. | I won't be perfectly happy ide won ng leeccmadone : ig ae 
which even Jules Verne himeelf might well stand | Btil I find out what it cost. tnodigeeer Premenerden Here ge 
appalled. Instead of the historic “eighty days” of that eee pestiees very eftivaty be ‘a ee ee 
vesestils genie, Ce motive prongs will. be reduced then, it was ps aor rou see? And 
thirty bm ak yd whilst oe ae six weeks | “OvuR engagement is at an end. Leave m take my word for it, notetthetanting all 0: P improve 
een rou! hanghai ly reduced to twenty at once, ei, andfor ever” said the angry gir, etamping ments of later days, there is nothing in the sword-line 
mains erent ir ent | a7 "armed in gone mn lay. | Ray bao Tota “Baap, Th 
ponstructed wii object in view has never been presesis with me.” ee mae phew pore hy Dongen instal a 

For up-to-date illustrated articles, short stories, and a big football competition, you cannot beat PASTIMES, 
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TOMMY ATKINS AND HIS 
COLOURS. 


yiat THEY ARE LIKE, AND How THEY ARE 
' CAREFULLY GUARDED AND HONOURED. 


twenty-seven. The co!our is crimson, and the flac Lears 
the royal or other title in letters of gold on a red ground 
in a circle, and th> rank of the regiment in gold Roman 
characters on a crimeon ground in the centre, the whole 


-; often reads of the presentation of colours to a 
oe put beyond that one knows nothing about 
jen Even Tommy Atkins himeelf, it is a surprising 
vt, can give one very little positive information about 

» culours belonging to the regiment he is serving 

th. He knows them when he sees them, and is fully 

nversant with the honours which are paid to them by 
:. regiment and fully alive to their worth as regimental 
‘,iiems, and would be prepared to lay down his life 
ar them, but as to how, or when, or where they are 
ade, or what they cost, or whether Government or 
contractors make them, or what their exact dimensions 
nzht to be, or bow they are referred to in the army 
egulations, Tommy is quite innocent of everything. 

In former days there was a colour for each company 
fa regiment, but nowadays, and the rule has obtained 
for many, many years, re are two colours for a 
uttalion of infantry, a standard for certain horse regi- 
nents, and a gnidon for others. ; 

Take the infantry colours first. The first is called 
he * Royal” or “ Queens ” colour, and the second the 
primental. The Queen’s is, of course, the more im- 


———} 


HRA DOMED 


The Queen's colour repr:sents what is 
called the Great Union Jack, in which the 
Cross cf St. George is conjoined with the 
. Cross of St. Andrew and St. Patrick. 


within a wreath of roses, thistles, and sham- 


rocks cn the same stalk, ensigred with the Imperial 


would portant, and of the same pattern for all regiments. cee. 
ae ihe ary peeps ie oe oe abe Guidons are long standards, measuring forty inches 
a kil egiment, axa) Has Sn De: » | by twenty-seven, slit in the fly, with the upper and lower 


in the centre a wreath of roses, shamrocke, and thistles, 
with the name, crest, and motto of the regiment, and 
the campaigns in which it has taken part. 


» Most 


corners rounded off. 
made 


Standards, like infantry colours, bear the honours of 
each regiment, crest, and so forth. But it is to be 


ces of It is not quite correct to say that the regimental colour | aoubted whether the interest attaching to standards is 
tories =e awe of so great and sentimental a character as that vouch- 
te of + Ane ET PAA Ga be if safed to the colours of a line regiment. 

‘time, | A - Who makes the colours? Many years ago it was 
vattle- NN  . fz | quite the custom for ladies, taking a fancy to a par- 
_——— e= | ticular regiment for rome sentimental reason or other, 
antry m= | to make and unofficially prescnt colours to a regiment, 
best 7 a | the actual and official presentation being made, as is 
v that 4 | done now, bya member of the royal family or some 
ectors ma | distinguished person ; but during the last fifteen or 
ars of fag | twenty years the making of the colours has been given 
steel, m= | to contiactors, of whom there are fewer than hali-a- 
itter. ea | dozen. 

€ Outs = All colours are hand-made, a rule and a condition 
rattle, fs | enforced and never broken by the military authorities. 

ed = Each co!our costs on the average (it depends on the 
wor 2 


quantity of le‘tering and style of badge or crest) from 
twenty to forty pounds apiece. 
When a new flag is finished it has to be submittcd to 
the Garter-King-at- Arms for his approval. 
Colours are supposed to las: a regiment twenty 


a few 
brave 
shire 
ler of 


lene’ | 


EO ee 


ill do ears. 
The regimental colour matches the facings 4 Even nowadays if an officer’s wife or daughters take 
sar ol “ ee age Sige og ia — oven the it into their heads to make selour ior . husband's = 
UU NeE atom 296 a wrea roses, father’s regiment there is no official objection raise 
= aes a : gs their doing so. iat — iri 

y  : ‘ ours are not now taken into action. hey are 
would Y is the only one that bears regimental honours, | taken to the seat of war, and left for safety, usually at 
buy, for the Queen’s colour often bears distinctions, a8 given | the hase of operations. This step was taken followin 
For a in the Army List, conferred by Royal authority upon | on the disastrous results that ensned in the course o 
y two certain battalions, as well as those authorised for the | the battle of Isandula, when L’eutenants Melville and 
vady- second colour. ; Coghill perished while preserving the colours. 
some All colours are made of the age silk, and they he last time British colours were taken into tl:e field 
pas to measure 3ft. 9in. broad by Sft. cep. exclusive of the | was in the Zulu war of 1880. 
word. fringe, which is about two inches deep. The staff to] Another valid reason offered for the new rule is that 
o any which the colour is attached measures 8ft.73in. The | the taking of the colours into the field necessitates a 
yf the cords and tassels are of crimson and gold mixed. 


strong colour party, an escort comprising two officers, two 


1, or The Queen’s colour sents what is called the Great | g¢ nts, and fifty men. These officers and men would 
ved. Union Jack, in which the cross of St. Geo: is con- commen dently havetheir hands tied, as it were, whereas by 
io be Joined with the cro:s of St. Andrew and St. Patrick on taking their places in the fighting line they would be 
y, for a blue field, all in proper colours. 4 
t may _ How this union of the triple crosses took place is an ‘ 
ty of interesting item. Before the union the flag of Encland 
year, consisted of a red cross on a white ground. When 
James I. succeeded to the English throne, he, being a 
f the Scotch king, brought with him the flag of Scotland, But 
sword it Mew in the breeze independently of the flag of St. 
asily. George until 1707, when Scotland's r was merged 
nged into that of England’s, and thug the white cross of St. 
usted Andrew, which ran from corner to corner, cros:ed the 
bh at ved cross of St. George. In 1801, when the Irish Parlia- 
ment was united to the British, the red diagonal cross 
mous of St. Patrick was added to the flag, and thus were 
; the finally obtained the red, white, and blue of the present 
f its British Union Jack. Scotland supplied the blue, while 
ere,” England and Ireland gave the white and red. 
om. The facings of all regiments having the title “royal” 
have are blue, otherwise they are white for English, yellow — 
riod! for Scottish, and green for Irish. Guidons are tong standards, slit in the fly, 
: i i ne East pein rae formerly jecioue as the with the corners rounded off. 
lade bulls,” retains i i only excep- 
had tion, SORRY, SESE NR . materially helping their comrades, and 
more The Queen's colour bears in the centre the territorial really be tter work. 
But designation on a crimson circle of the wreath, or other Only one flag now is seen cn the battle- 
And title, within the whole, surmounted by the Imperial field, and that tes the whereabouts of 
ove: crown, the general commanding, It is usually red. 
-line The standards of horse regiments are made of silk | Tommy Atkinsis dearly devoted to his regimental 
yom- “mask, embroidered fringed with gold. The tassels | colours. or bho and in time of peace, they are 
hese and cords are of crimeon and gold mixed. usually kept in the rd-room, or, perhaps, occasion- 
cen: The lance of the standard is eight feet six inches long, you may see in the officers’ mess. At an 
while the flag iteelf measures’ fist laches by about stay whereter they may be, they are always guarded 
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night and day, and under the charge of the sergeunt 
drummer or serve.n! of the guard. 


Moths are the Vandals of the insect world, and 


although their chances of inaking a successful raid on 


silk material are limited, yetall possible precaution is 
taken to preserve regimental colours from unfortunately 
becoming attacked by them; so, frequently the colours 
are uncased and brought out into the fresh air, They 
are laid across a pile cf arms with bayonets fixed and 
tipped with cork, und guarded for the time being by 
two special sentries. 

When the colours are uncased they are sulated by all 
ranks, 

Taking the colours on parade is quite a formal 
ceremony. When the regiment is formed up it is 
usually the drum-major or two sergeants with an escort 
party who convey the colours on to the parace ¢round. 
Colours and party are met at the proper place hy the 
officers—senior and junior lieutenant—appuinted to 
receive them, the latter saluting them on their approach. 
The neck-belt or strap is first handed to the senior 
officer, who, having adjusted it round his neck, salutes 
the colour again and then reveives it—the Queen’s. 

The junior officer goes through the same ceremony to 
receive the regimentil colour. 

Seeing the colours approach in the first instance the 
commanding officer calls the battalion to the * Present 
arms! 

The colours fall into place and are carried in the rear 
of the centre company, tiie chief non-commissioned 
officer of the colour-party being colour-sergeant, hence 
the rank. : 

That non-com., moreover, is the chiefnon-commissioned 
officer of his company, and acts as the channel of cum- 
munication as between officer and man. 

The three brigades of guards have a third or State 
colour, which is a hg oad new institution. It is 
of crimson silk, with the standard embroidered in proper 
colours in the right-hand corner, and in the centre of 
the flag a wreath of roses, shamrocks, and thistles, 


Standards, like infantry co‘ours, 
bear the honours of each regiment, 
and are wrapped round the drums. 


surmounted with the Imperial 
crown. It is only brought out on 
special occasions, such as when the 
entire brigade is out on a full parade, 
as at reviews, and the like, or when royalty is inspecting 


them. 

Neither the Royal Engineers nor the Royal Artillery 
have colours, while such mounted regiments as me 
called dragoons have usually only a guidon, which, 
after all, can hardly be called a colour, although it is 
looked upon by the men as such. 

About the ay: Her Majesty's battleships win as 
many honours as her Regiments, and peters more, but 
where or how are their victories inscribed? Not one in 
ten thousand has ever thorght about it. 

A British battleship bears no colour upon which is 
written in letters of gold the deeds of its prowess. 

Jack in his funny moments calls the flag which flies 
at the stern of his ship “the unspotted Union Jack,” 
which is a capital and a witty open of his ship's 
“colour.” I¢ is unspotted in a double sense. 

This flag is called the ensign (the old name of the 
regimental colour which was in past times carried hy a 
young officer known as “ en-ign”), and is white, with a 
red cross and a Union Jack in the top left-hand corner. 

These flags are usually made of bunting, a very fine 
material—so fine, indeed, that the biggest flags do not 
weigh more than about fifteen pounds or so. 

Jack’s flag is bag different from Tommy's colour. 
The former is made in big quantities at the naval depot 
at Chatham, in a branch called the cclour loft. The 
make there all the flags, or nearly all, connected wit! 
our Navy, such as pennons, signal flags, ensigns, Unjon 
Jacks, and admirals’ flags. 

The loft is situate in the dockyard, and a large staff 
of women are employed. 


i i urposes, W the — 
ensign—would be sufficiently large to carpet a bi; pay 
tion-room. It is as deep as two full-grown men, and as 
long as three men Lift. high each. 


When you have done with this copy of ‘‘P.W.” kindly spend a penny in purchasing SHORT STORIES. 
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eS Oe eee 
Mountains out « «+ _ The Sceptic’s Theories, 
~ « « Of Molehills- “Tax man's hand was thrust through the 1. 


cut in the door,” said the spirited man, “,,. , 
woman seized the wrist and held on in spi: . .” 
Little incidents that have caused big disturbances 
in Churches and at Public Meetings. 


ig of the man outside. In the mon. .° 
burglar was found dead, having cut his ov; ; 
Jumped Out of the Pulpit. ; 

A FEW years ago, when I was at Rio de Janeiro, 


when he found escape impossible; but the bray..." 
had not known he was dead, and so had not rele... | 
Brazil, I was asked to preach at the English church in 
that magnificent tropical city. 


grasp on his wrist all night long.” 

“ Huh!” growled the sceptic, “ why didn’t sli: { .. ;:. 
it; pulse?” é 
y' 

When I was in the pulpit, and had just given out my 

text and commenced my sermon, the congregation were 

highly astonished at hearing me utter some most awful 

shrieks, tear open my surplice and cassock, and literally 

jump out of the pulpit in a manner very far from 


dignified. 

any of the ladies shrieked, two or three gentlemen 
of the congregation rushed up to me. 

“What's the matter?” they cried. “For goodness 
sake, what’s the matter?” Ps 

“ Tear open my shirt, and pull it out. Quick! Quick!” 
I shrieked in pain. 

They did so, and found sticking to my flesh a repul- 
sive hairy tarantula! My sermon was finished for that 


hee 


Fifty Per Ceat. are Put-up Jobs. 


THERE is no branch of sport which has of late 
become more popular than pedestrianism ; and, judo 
as few finer sights can be wi than a foot race 
between two well-matched competitors. Unfortunately, 
this popularity has brought its train the usual 
number of “ sharps with the inevitable result that 
what was once, and ought to be still, a pure sport, has 
rapidly degenerated, and the races become, not trials of 
real ability, but exhibitions of distress. . 

To some people this may seem a very serious state- 
ment to make, but its gravity in no way lessens its 
truthfulness, as a very large experience in athletic 
journalism enables me to say without the least qualms 
of conscience that five out of every ten races between 
professionals are put-up jobs. 

I remember some two ode ago there was t 
rivalry between a couple of noted pedestrians. 


Wifely Consideration. 


“T’vg decided not to get that new dress we t.)..)../° 
announced the _ wife, whose bushand has. bie 
banking account, and makes large its every x4). 

“ Buel want it, dearie, just as chet Si you a. 
ars ra pond it.” ae : 

“No. I appreciate your dness, but I'm 1 :), 
one to be extravagant when economy is aaneraed. 1 
saw your bank-book this morning, and we are drawing 
out money a dozen times where you deposit on: |'|j 
wait till next year.” 


4 ef 
day. I was in bed, poisoned, for several weeks after- | much newspaper corresponderce, in which, by-the-way, 
sae zi a ; great deal oft vieaperition was used, a match was arran, The Auction Instinct. 
over a onan ppoeree in a big town, where there was the = oi es 
” urch Pp t of a gate. HILE an auction was proceeding, a man with: «: }.:| 
i Sasco had proaanioil in acertain church. A binding of the match, however, did not stop the | face pushed his way in an agitated manner up tu th 


) pr eae desk and engaged in conversation {ira 
led not only with letters extolling the few moments. Then the auctioneer, after callin: {ur 
the competitors, but also with rumours and counter- | “silence,” announced in a loud tone “Ladie- ani 
rumours that one or other of the pedestrians would not | gentlemen, I have to inform you that a gentlemin pr. 
compete. The natural result was that, when the day of the | sent has lost his pocket-book, containing three hii-ir-j 
match came, there was a ten-thousand crowd present, | pounds. He offers fifty pounds for its return: ” 
which in itself meant a tidy little sum for the profes-| Instantly a small business-like man sprang ~j 01 
sionals, who shared the gate, after all expenses were paid. chair and cried excitedly : 
It so happened that I had been deputed to write a| “One hundred pounds!” 


gentleman sitting near the door had placed his hat in 
the aisle at the end of his pew. Soon after a lady came 
in followed by her husband. Her skirts caught the hat 
and swept it against her ankles, when she gave a jump 
and screamed out that there was a dog under her 3 

Giving her skirts a twist out rolled the hat, and her 
husband, a short-sighted man, thought it was a dog, 
and Paced such a kick that it flew up into the gallery 


mraley and up till the date of the contest the 
were fill i ability of 


“ 


apd there. By this time the service was com- | 3..0:intion of th a tohed exhibiti. 
letely suspended, and the owner of the hat, realising hepidl Aran ee ee been bacr — ee 
; Laas "bad bappened. at once confronted the short- I do not think I ever saw. After the first two miles—it 


was a five mile race—one of the competitors began to 
show signs of distress, and so demoralising did the 
sccne become that some even of his supporters were com- 
pelled to interfere and induce him to go to the pavilion, 
read of tho crowd cheering aa they nally did, they 
crowd cheering as u 7 
roundly hissed, which was very unusual, as I am boun 
to say my experience of these crowds is, that if they. 
do not feel equal to cheering, they show no signs of 
disapprobation. 
ter the “great race,” as it was billed, I found out 
the little which, in plain , was that the 
whole thing had been squared. Not only had the loser’s 
eappomts cked the winner, but the loser himself had 
his little pile on his opponent, and I actually saw the 
money in the latter case being paid over. The net 
result of the contest to each man was £220, which 
included £90 in bets. Truly a good afternoon’s work ! 
A second case that came under my notice occurred in 
Scotland, a country that can boast of gate tng 
of the finest pedestrians of the past fifty years. this 
case the men were really in earnest at first, and each 
man was thoroughly bent on winning; but, alas, before 


sighted gentleman, and placing his fist under his nose 

declared he had a great mind to knock him down. 
But turning round he walked out and went home 
declaring that ladies and petticoats were a 


Wanted to Do as She Liked. 


great nuisance. 


His Audience Answered Him. 

A FEw weeks ago, in one of our Lancashire towns, a 
seen meeting was held to protest against Great 

ritain pains to war with the Transvaal. A well- 
known MP. criticised the action of the Government in 
unmeasured terms, and was especially severe on M1. 
Chamberlain. 

“The one man,” he said in scathing tones, “ who is 
largely to blame for the present state of affairs is Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. And I ask you, gentlemen, what 
is Mr. Chamberlain ? ” 

Here he paused-to watch the effect of his words, and 
immediately he did so four or five young fellows 


and dirty.” 
et frees 


Step this Way. 


A MAN suddenly a) at a third-storey window 
in an unfinished and seemed to begin prepar.- 
hie query 5 tions to commit pe ide by leaping to the — : 
“ He's a jolly fellow” crowd of four or five hundred people speedily gi:the:e 


Like wild-fire the audience took up the strain, and for 


v J He removed his coat, and looked down as if estimuiinz 
some minutes nothing else could be heard. The chair- | the day of the event changed their minds. The | the distance. Then he removed his waistcoat and looked 
man and speakers made frantic effor(g to restore order, | distance was one mile, and the men were a magnificent | down again. Some of the crowd asked each otiver in 
but without result, and the meeting broke up in wild | match, so much so that, had they both been in form, it | low tones if his intention was to jump, and wir 
confusion. would have been a toss-up which would win. Interest | answered that there was no doubt of it. 


Felt Very Uneasy. 
THE regular minister of the Kirk in an out-of-the- 
way village in Scotland was away from home. His 
uty turned out to be a very short man, so short, 
in that he could barely see over the side of the 
pulpit. The sexton made all right by placing a freshly 
cut sod in the bottom of the pulpit. 
In the course of the discourse the preacher was | 
observed to be very uneasy. At last he stopped, 


saying: 

x My brethren, I’ve words of comfort in my mouth, 
but dickens knows what I’ve got in my breeks.” 

It turned out that the sod contained a family of 
sata, who had gradually worked their way up and bitten 

m. 


in the race was kept w sun new: 
graphs each winding w eR rr le seatt of 2 
one or the other meant to win at all costs. 
during which everybody mentally calculated on the exit 
iG would strike, and 4 like a yeakdet 
over the crowd. 


_ae where one of the competitors was supposed to be 
= braced hiveself , raised his 
remarked : 


thi 

selected stock of good and co) = I shall do 
a strictly cash business, and shall almost giving :ools 
away. 


found out that, a few Lp previous, the other com- 
ap on the scene, and 
that a long consultation took between thenr. 
from 
this, and my surmise was strengthened the followi 
that hie 


A Double Irterruption. 
One Sunday evening, about two years ago, I attended 


100,000 PRIZES COMPETITION 
Is Thursday, November 30th. 


a meeting in the Garrison Church at Colchester. After | proceed to the city for the purpose of in ries 
ir of mera camsscntad | ea ace etn PVs sri | rete, ein as eae at 
take a seat by a lady in the rear of the church and - ¥ aaa e yd at eel oy Re 


behind the door. About five’minutes after he had done | pluck was — and once he started on race 
18 


80, a police sergeant and a constable noiselessly entered stuck to his guns with ar pag ity; Editor fg Weeks 
and gazed ae oe the most casual observer could not but see that he bee London, W.0. be a Cou 0s 
They were just about to leare the building when the | hopelessly out of it, and it was only by the merey of | on the top left-hand corner, the blank being filed wy’ = 
constable turned about again, and, glancing behind the | his opponent, who did not exert , that he was | the total number of coupons contained in the parcel. \il 
bars pees we man,” the one who had entered a few | not beaten by half the distance. compens mae be into a book or on sheets of pi"; 
oe : was the usual scene at the close,’but the on the of book or on blank sheet of pap«! ''" 
out he was wanted for a house robbery. He ators confined themselves to angry remarks and | ¢7#°t umber of coupons samp peice 
Se nee oe eee ee nds for their money back, leaving the pedestrians and the name and address of the 
= ad gtr gs. Sen to og ep Me sorry ore each in their eae he clearly written om then, or, in the ca 
7 dha paged it was in wholly in ted, Trot the meen wars to alernshaiy yieod until tke bet iene Although extreme care will be exercised acho st 
i anne Wy & plrciag orenms: Tre the lady men’ when the man who won the race was to go abead and for the exe et ae oe Sig gered coe 
ah ee suddenly discovered that the man | asllg rp f about ten yards. As it turned out the them be segistened, his:decision in regard to the .:° 
who was a stolen her purse. _ did not lead once during the whole journey petition must be accepted by competitors as inal. 
A paper pattern is given away with HOME NOTES every week. 
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three months ago, at my mother’s suggestion. When 
she mentioned them to me I was so ill that people only 
gave me a few weeks to live, and I had no expectation 
of anything else myself, I had no faith in the pills 

oing me any good, and said so, but she persuaded me 
at last. You see, there was the case of Sims Blackman 
here to make us think about them, and his having been 
cured by Dr. Williams’ pink pills some time ago, and 
having kept so well since, induced me to try them, as 
we knew him so well, By the end of a month I was 
considerably better; and then I left them off for a Lit, 
to see if it was really the pills that were doing it or not. 
It did not take me long to decide, for I at once began to 
go back. 


~ Famous Folk. 


A Lapy PreacHer. 


Timez was, and not so long ago either, when a lady 
preacher, or a lady cyclist, was looked upon as little 
short of a natural—or unnatural—phenomenon; and 
although the cycle has now established itself firmly in 
the affections of the sex, it yet remains somewhat of a 
novelty, at any rate in Kent, to hear for instance that 
“ Miss Velvick, of St. Michael's, will 


Occury THE PuLPitr 


of Bethersden Wesleyan Chapel on Sunday next.” 
Such an announcement was made, however, during the 
month of July, and it need hardly be said that it had 
the effect of drawing large congregations, the district 
being one in which innovations find their way as a ru‘e 
very slowly. 

Miss Bessie Velvick gave a representative of the Kent 
County Examiner some particulars as to her career a 
few days before the event alluded to above. The 
reporter found the lady preacher in a cottage home in 
the outlying hamlet of Tenterden, which rejoices in the 
alternative names of Boar's Isle, Bird’s Isle, and St. 
Michael’s, whére her parents have dwelt, the one for 
more than thirty years, and the other all his life. The 
family are well known in the locality, and evidently 
respected by their neighbours. The subject of the 
interview, a young woman of twenty-five years, proved 
to be a very vivacious “daughter of the people,” and 
she stated to the caller that she had been an officer in 
the Salvation Army, and had reached the rank of 
“captain,” when she was compelled by ill-health to go 
“on rest,” as they say in the army. 

“T was working at the time in South Wales, at Pon- 
tardulais,” said Miss Velvick, “and I fell ill, as it 
appeared, from the result of an accident. I was, 
unfortunately, thrown back against the iron of a 
bedstead, and suffered an injury to the spine. That 
happened in April, 1896; bat I must tell you that in the 
previous February I had had an attack of scarlet fever, 
which had left my back weaker than usual. In conse- 
quence of the injury from the accident I was troubled 
with abscesses which formed on the spine.” 

“You could hardly go on with your work if that was 
the case?” 

“Well, it certainly got to be difficult as time went 
on; but I did not give it up at first. I went as an out- 
patient to the Swansea Hospital, and there an operation 
was performed that gave me some relief. -So I went on 
with my work as well as I was able. When they removed 
the cancer——” 

“Did you say cancer? I did not know you had 
mentioned so dreadful a word as that.” e 

“T had not, but the doctors at the hospital described 
the formations as cancerous abscesses. Being external, 
they were removed without much difficulty, but they 
kept forming again afterwards. They told me at the 
hospital that I had disease of the spine commencing, and 
that this caused the trouble for which they operated, 
Perhaps the worst of the whole thing for me was the 
effect it hadon my nerves. I got at last so that I could 
not bear to hear an organ playing or to listen tosinging, 
and even if a person laughed aloud in my hearing it 
would sometimes send me into a faint.” 

“Natarally you could not go on with your special 
work in such a state?” 

“No; I kept on a3 long as I possibly could, but about 
twelve months ago I had got so low and bad that I was 
obliged to give it up and come home. I should tell you 
that after my first treatment for spinal disease I had an 
attack of brain fever, which left mein avery weak state, 
and with my nervons system sadly out of order.” 

“But you have fortunately recovered, as it is easy to 
see P”? 

“Yes, as far ns the abscesses are concerned, at any 
rate. I have had no return of them of late; but, of 
course, the diseased bone canyot be replaced or entirely 
cured. I can now do a day's work at dressmaking, and 
whereas at one time I was bent nearly double, and could 
only walk with the aid of crutches, I can now get along 
well enough without any help at all; I caneven manage 
\o get into Tenterden and back by taking time for the 
journey. I can stand a little nonsense, too, instead of 
fainting away at the sound of a laugh.” 

“ Your native air must have done you a lot of good?” 

“Ob, my improved health is due to Dr. Williams’ 
pink pills for pale people, which I began taking about 


“What improvement had taken place in that time?” 
“ Well, instead of having to use a crutch, I could get 


about alone without help; my appetite, which I had 
almost lost, came back again ; and up to now I haven't 


had the slightest sign of an abscess, whereas before there 
was seldom a fortnight passed without.” 

“Have you any objection to your remarks being 
published P ” 

“ Not the least; you are quite at liberty to print all 
I say on the subject, for it’s all true.” 

The reporter having obtained corroboration of the 
marvellous cure effected from Mrs. Velvick, took his 
leave of the first lady preacher it had ever been his lot 
to interview. 

The complication of disorders of which Miss Velvick 
was relieved by Dr. Williams’ pink pills illustrates very 
forcibly the power which this medicine sees of 
curing diseases even widely different in’ apparent 
character. These pills are not a cure-all, or quack 
medicine, but a scientific prescription, worked out and 
perfected by a distinguished physician, who struck out 
anew line. They are not like ordinary medicine. Do 


Miss VELVICK, the Lady Preacher. 
(From a photograph.) 


not imagine, if you nse them, that you are using simply 
one more medicine, that may or may not answer. There 
are two ways in which they differ from other pills and 
from ordinary medicine. First, other pills purge. They 
roduce an active disturbance of the stomach and 
towel and often cause griping and stomach-ache, and 
set up a purging that weakens the patient a great deal. 
Dr. Williams’ pink pills are not an opening medicine at 
all; they do not act on the bowels. fore taking them 
it isa good plan to use a little mild aperient, such as 
salts, or a rhubarb pill, to clear the stomach of undi- 
gested food and of (if you have been taking any) other 
medicines. Dr. Williams’ pills do not weaken or take 
away strength; they commence to give etrength the 
moment they are taken. ; ; 

The other way in which they differ from ordinary 
medicine is this, that they are a Positive remedy. 
Ordinary medicine is a Negative Sing i it combats the 
signs and symptoms of disease, and leaves the disease 
itself untouched, to wear itself out. Dr. Williams’ pink 

ills act upon the disease itself; and moreover, the 

uild up the patient's strength, so that Nature herself 
comes to the aid of the pills and throws off the disease. 
The means of doing this is the great and novel medical 
discovery that they embody, und this is the secret of 
their curing so many diseases that differ greatly in their 
symptoms. People say, and ordinary doctors say, too, 
“How can one medicine cure entirely different 
diseases ?” Ordinary medicine cannot, but Dr. Williams’ 
pink pills can, because it is not upon the symptoms that 
they act, but upon the disease. 

It is not easy toexplain in popular language the exact 
way in which these pills effect their great cures, though 
to a scientific reader, or an unprejudiced medical man, 
it can readily be made perfectly obvious. But the fol- 
lowing will at least be understood by ihe intelligent 

le to whom these remarks are addressed. Dr. 
Williams’ ink pills are, first, what may be called a 
blood-builder: and secondly, they are a great nerve and 
spinal tunic. The two are in reality very much akin. 
As a blood-builder (in which respect Dr. Williams’ 
pink pills stand quite alone) they give richness and 
purity to the blood. Now the function of the blood is 


| or anything else from him. 


o carry nourishment to all parts of the human body. 


f the blood is thin and poor, not red enough, and 


loaded with impurities, it cannot do its work, and the 
food taken by the patient does not ncurish him. Dr. 
Williams’ pink pi 

of all the ra 

of the body, derive their food and health from the 
blood, and they can receive medicine from it also. 


enable 


ou to get the full benefit 
ood you take. 


The nerves, like all the rest 


A tonic is something that gives what doctors call 
** tone "—strength, stiffness. and er. Dr. Williams’ 


pink pills, acting through the blood, give these things, 
especially to the nerves and spine. 


t is why, when 
they are taken, lame, weak backs seem to pick up new 
strength, and why men and women who could not sit 
up without aching, und whose back and loins had 
lost all strength, have so often found themselves new 
creatures, after taking Dr. Williams’ pink pills for a 
few days. 


A WaRnINcG TO THE INTELLIGENT. 


Enough has been said, it is hoped, to prove that Dr. 
Williams’ pink pills are quite unlike any other medicine. 
Their discoverer proved, also, that they could be taken 


-with perfect safety, even without medical advice, as 


they could not harm the most delicate invalid, so long 
as they were made strictly from his discovery. Hence 
it was that he took the unusual course of establishing 
the manufacture under his own control. The people 
who flocked from far and near for the pills, as their 
extraordinury cures became known, made it impossible 
for Dr. Williams to compound the pills in his own 
surgery. Therefore, to guard ae any mistake, he 
made arrangements for the pills to be manufactured 
under his own supervision, so as to maintain the 
integrity of his discovery. At the same time he estab- 
lished a commercial firm to conduct the business of 
placing them within the reach of the public throughout 
the world. No one else in the world can make Dr. 
Williams’ pink pills. 

There is a great demand for these pills, and a few 
ave epan in some 1 ora have tried to take advantage 
of this demand to offer to simple people, or people who 
they think it er to deceive, imitation pills, resembling 
Dr. Williams’ pills only in the colour, which they try to 
palm off. Of course any pill that is dyed pink is a pink 
pill; but no pills are Dr. Williams’ unless they are in a 
pink package, bearing all the seven w of the 
registered title:—Dr. Wiltiams’ pink pills for 
peel They are never sold loose, or in any other form 

an the above. 

You know now what to think of any shopkeeper who 
offers you a substitute or imitation pill. You know 
what he thinks of you. He thinks you can be deceived, 
and it is your own fault if ue pay his imitation pills 

f he will try to cheat you in 
this way, he will try in other ways; and sometimes he 
may su Ask for Dr. Williams’ pink pills, and if 
you are told any story about something else said to be 
“just the same except the name,” recollect that no one 
can make Dr. Williams’ pink pills except the company 
founded and authorised by Dr. Williams, 

Just as Dr. Williams’ pink pu are unlike any other 
medicine, so the way in which they are recommended 
differs. We are always pleased to hear from any 
inquirer who may have doubt whether these pills are 
suited to his disorder or not, and we have an organisa- 
tion enabling us to ascertain, on the symptons being 
described to us by letter, whether a similar case has been 
reported to us as cured or not. We will always reply 
quite candidly in either event. Where (as oflen 
Bappexs) money has been sent for pills, for a case such 
as they are not known to us to have cured, we immedi- 
ately return the money. We will not sell pills to people 
whom we do not think they will cure. Letters may be 
addressed to Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., Holborn 
Viaduct, London. An interesting bcok will be sent 
free of all charge to such inquirers. 

This book, moreover, differs from any other book pub- 
lished to advertise a medicine. Such pamphlets are 
usually filled with flowery descriptions of startling 
(alleged) cvres by some mixture or potion, with nothing 
whatever to account for them ; for all the reader can tel 
the medicine appears to be sold and swallowed, and the 
patient tukes his chance. Here, on the contrary, each 
cure is described in the plainest language, and there is 
also given, in such a way as to be equally convincing to 
the man of science or general reader, an explanation, 
showing why and how Dr. Williams’ pink pills are able 
to cure each particular class of disease. 

Dr. Williams’ pink piils are praised by all classes of 
people, from the lowest to the highest in the land, for 
the way in which they have cured paralysis, locomotor 
ataxy, rheumatism, and sciatica ; also all diseases arising 
from impoverishment of the blood, scrofula, rickets, 
chronic erysipelas, consumption of the bowels and lungs, 
anemia, pale and sallow complexion, general muscular 
weakness, loss of appetite, palpitations, pains in the 
back, nervous headache and neuralgia, carly decay all 
forms of female weakness, and hysteria. These pills 
are a tonic, not a purgative. They are genuine only 
with the full name, Dr. Williams’ pink pills for pale 
Reo le, and are sold by chemists, and by Dr. Williams’ 

edicine Company, Holborn Viaduct, London, at two 
shillings and nincpence a box, or six boxes for thirteen 
and nine. Pink pills sold loose or from glass jars aro 
not Dr. Williams’ pink pills; accept them only in the 
pink enclosed wrapper as above described. 
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“ —t i ttin rses That Drink Grass. 
WOW THE BOER ARMY 1S FED. | ,:3ru tty tet ts Rowceytona yy) horse = 


tains. 
Tey LixE STEWED MEaT AFTER A Ficut. “You see, the Boer has been trained from his birth. 


ALtnoven the clock of South African progress has | to ride a calf and thena horse. Then be is shown the 
been stayed if not set back by the unhappy war now | secret of cover, and how to fight behind a boulder and 
raging in South Africa, let us not allow “ feelings of | climb a wall occupied by the foe. 

the losses we | “In the 
have sustained in Natal prevent us from recognising the | horse like a 
skill with which the Boers have conducted the cam- | in life, whereas the Boer and his horse grow up ther 
and are one. P 

“ As I strolled through the aoe to wish all the people 
I knew goodbye—and mind you r 
for the suspiciousness and reserve with which Boer 
regards the stranger vanishes when he gets to know and 
like you—I saw thousands of men lying about, but all 
were of the simplest. 
and square face. Nothing more. Notv 
difficult to feed an army which exists on dry meat an 


irits. 

“No; and the organisation is further simplified by 
the fact that whereas an English cavalry horse requires 
his hay and oats, the Boer horse will doa splendid day’s 


bitter disappointment consequent upon 


paign. 

One feature of the Boer Army has especially attracted 
our attention, and that is how they have contrived with 
their limited resources to not only keep the army well 
supplied with ammunition but also with food. 

ith all the ection of isation resulting from 
the accumulated experiences of big Continental wars, it 
is safe to say that were a European war to break out to- 
morrow it would be found that now as in the past the 
commissariat would be found wanting. _ | spi 

An English schoolmaster who bas just landed in this 

country after an absence of twenty years, and who 
served in the ranks of the Boer Army when they fought 


ae tome 


THERE are hundreds of horses and thousands of cait|e 
in the Hawaiian Islands which never take a drink «{ 
water throu the whole course of their lives. 

On all islands ee spre altitudes of the moun 
tains are given up to cattle ranges. The cattle 11). 
wild from time they are born until they are sent :. 
the slaughter-house. Except during possibly two . + 
three months of the rainy season, there are no strean . 
be pools of sata ny Pe where the colle aie 

ut everyw re grows a recumbent, joint:..: 

s, known by the native name of maninia. This :- 
foth food and drink. Horses and cattle grazing on i: 
neither require water nor drink it when offered. 


ee fe 


n a Boer in a fight stands bebind his 
n, only the Dragoon is taught late 


knew a good many, 


Bandsmen on the Battlefield. 


A REGIMENTAL matter about which the pulli- 
knows very little is the regimental band. A regiment.:! 
band receives a certain amount of State aid, but that is 
not much. A band is mainly supported by funds sul. 


the Basutos, has been interviewed by P.W. work on grass. soribed by a regiment's officers. 
“The Boers, in my opinion,” he began, “are the finest | “He A ek looting after and rubbing down though, | , The members of a band are not classed as combatunt; 
irregular troops in the world, not only because of their | and this the Kaffir does.” in the strict sense of the word, although they carry 


valour, but, what is quite as important, the excellence 
of their commissariat. 

“The Government have plenty of waggons, but tke 
hardships endured y Boers in past wars have made 
them distrustful of ia, 80 have brought the 
family waggon and all the Kaffrs, with the exception of 
two or three. 

“It was predicted that this war would be the signal 
for a native uprising. 

“What the Zulus and Basutos may do I cannot tay, 
but the Kaffirs will not rise, as the Boers have taken 
the youre men and chiefs with them to the war. 

« And now learn the reason why the Boer commissariat 
has been so well supplied. It is worked by the Kaffirs, 
the handiest people in the world. 

“ Although my life was safe I had made up my mind 
to leave the country when hostilities broke out, so the 
next I bade the old vrouw and her daughters good- 
bye, and went south to Pretoria. 

“At every centre I found large parties of mounted 
Boers waiting the signal to start. 

“The number of waggons being Icaded up with 
ammunition was enormous. A vast quantity had been 
stored at Pretoria, but knowing that the war once 
started there would be no chance of ting more, 80 


“A 


ridges. 


“Some of the older Boers want something besides 
biltong, and whilst I was talking to Commandant 
Malan from the Rustenburg district, his Kaffir flew 
away with a note for the Veldt Cornet. 

“There were 10,000 men in laager by this time, and 
how he found his way back I do not know. : 

“Jt has been the same, I sce, with the ammunition, 
although Malan told me that he anticipated trouble 
owing to the different sorts of ammunition the Boers 
were being supplied with. 


Martini-Henry, others like the Lee-Metford, and will 
have it too, whilst the Government prefer the Mauser. 
“I fully expect 
three different sorts of rifles would come to grief over the 
distribution of ammunition, and this must have dawned 
on the leaders, too, for the day before I left the camp I 
saw an ammunition drill. 
“TI shall never forget it. 
“A couple of thousand burghers rode out and dis- 
reed themselves over the mountains, the instructions 
fetug that the Kaffirs were to follow in the rear with 
the curious baskets they make to sell filled with cart- 


“ Off went the horsemen ; at their hecls ran the pant- 


side-arms, and, on active service, a revolver. 

Once a month they go through cutlass and revolver 
practice. és 

Bandamen act as stretcher-bearers in the field, and in 
times of peace receive a useful amount of education in 
that direction. 

They are liable to be called on to take a place in the 
fighting line at crucial moments, and at the discretion of 
the commanding officer, but that right is seldom put 
into practice. : 

Bandmasters rank as sergeant-majors (but junior to 
them) and are usually warrant officers. y are non- 
combatants and take no part in an action, unless they 
volunteer to do so. They more often remain at the base 
of operations, looking after the instruments of the men, 
than go forward to the front. 


many of the older Boers cling to the 


ed, I must say, that an army with 


RESULT OF SPELL-IT-FOR-ME 
COMPETITION No. 11. 


Twenty competitors sent correct lists in this competition. 
Their names are as below : 


vast a quantity had been imported that great stores | ing Kaffirs. Coventry by eel 9 ecclarceg mg arco 
a had to be built for its reception in every part of the 3 After the riders had ridden up and down the moun- ie " me Mise C. Wi Kings Wort 
country. tain passes at break-neck speed for an hour, the bugle | Vores: A. Datie, 17 Exe ond, Leytonstone; G. Wolseles, 
“Scarce an hour passed day after day as I rode | of the Veldt Cornet sounded. The troorers stop Haingham? EH, Wolseley, 26° Temple Courts, Birminglany 
towards Pretoria, that I did ‘not meet huge droves of | and looked round for their Kaffir attendants with the | Wolseley, 26 Temple Courts, Birmingham ; Miss a, Wolseley, Kings 
cattle bound for Pretoria, where they would be sent on | ammunition. Norton, Worcs ; 


railway trucks to the frontier. 

“Some of the stores I passed were doing a roaring 
trade. I saw a rich old burgher 1 knew filling up his 
w m with packeta of sugar, bags of meal, boxes of 
can and bags of rice. 

O tt = imagine from this that the Boers’ 
requ ents when campaigning are v eat. 

“The Kaffirs are smart, active Setlowe 5 bak I doubt 
whether they would have achieved the success they 
have were not the Boers most frugal eaters. 

“ When I arrived at the camp which Joubert was 
forming outside the northern boundaries of Natal the 
burghers were what I suppose you would call drilling. 


“ There they were, with their baskets. 
“If the war m protease, General Buller should not 


“Now, your Kaffir will kill a bullock, and cut it 
for the stew-pot with a celerity so great that you think 
he is working piece-work. 

“Tt was raining very heavily the day I left the camp, 
but the Kaffira managed to keep the alight for the 
indispensable hot coffee.” 


. Coombs, 18 Kingscote Road, Birmi ; HU. 
Donaldson, Rose Cottage, To!l Cross, G D. @ hes 
Bentinck Terrace, Galton, Ayrs ; B. onal vi 
N.B.; RB. Macdonald, Bridge Btrest, Galston, 'B. ; Mrs. Di 
uchieba!! 
‘ane Tell Gren, Glasgow. 
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meek hed Kafr. He is the best camp follower in Bec dinaee; A. Domttioen, ao 

the world. Here is a list of the words: 

“] have said that the Boer can exist on biltong. So : ‘head 

he can when fighting, but he likes his stewed meat when amoral, mokey somal’ 5” Hives sovks, rest, poe 
he returns to camp. : Med: y . f—~-— ee , livres 


CONDITIONS. 


CLOSING DAY: Friday, November 24th. 


Here are another twenty-five words taken at random 
from Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary— the letters jumbled 
up and set down on the left-hand side of these columns— 
and you have to find out what the words are. A prize of 
£20 will be given to the person who solves the greatest 
number correctly. 

In the event of more than one competitor solving the 
whole number, the prize will go to those who find the 

reatest number of duplicate words, For instance, the 
letters a d r y form yard or dray. 

All you have to do is to write down the word or words in 
the blank spaces opposite. 
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NEW RULE. 


This insures an equal chance for everyone, 


dictionary are allowed. 
(2.) No communication of any sort may be inclosed with t! 
attempts. Competitors who ak make lnguiies 


must send them under : g 
scnmped abe aro = eoparate cover, and must inclo:» 


(3.) All attempts to reach us not later than ri- 
day, Nov.2ith, in envelopes marked npn adn He 


Competitors are limited to 
ONE ATTEMPT ONLY. 
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HEALTHY ‘ACTIVITY. 


KUTNOW’S POWDER CLEANSES and STIMULATES 
a SLUGGISH LIVER, and REMOVES DYSPEPSIA, 
CONSTIPATION, BILIOUSNESS, and other DIGESTIVE 
DERANGEMENTS THAT HAVE RESULT. 


The liver is such an important organ that whenever it becomes 
di-ordered and inactive all the other digestive, assimilative, and excretory 
organs are likewise affected. On account of this, sufferers from a 
deranged liver are likely to be troubled with dyspepsia, constipatiou, 
and the nervousness, biliousness, headache, insomnia, languor, and low 
spirits these distressing disorders give rise to. .This being the case, it 
will be apparent that in order to enjoy even fair health it is necessary 
that the liver be kept in a sound, activecondition. This is a comparatively 
casy matter to persons engaged in hard, manual labour, and that spend 
most of their time in the open air; but to those engaged in sedentary, 
indoor occupations it is very difficult, even with the most careful 
attention to diet. It is for the benefit of such that Nature seems to have 
intended KUTNOW’S Improved Effervescent Carlsbad POWDER, which 
is not a patented or secret compound, but simply the curative, purifying, 
and medicinal properties of the most famous health springs of the 
Continent prepared in a palatable form. 

Kutnow’s Powder restores a disordered liver to healthy activity by 
cleansing it’ of the poisonous matters which have clogged it and rendered 
it sluggish. With this accomplished, the other digestive organs arc 
made fit to perform their functions, with the result that the dyspepsia 
and constipation, and their various symptoms, speedily disappear, and 
there is an immediate increase in mental and ily strength and 
activit 

Koiaws Powder is a easy! furnished by Nature for all disorders 
of the digestive organs. Without causing the slightest discomfort it 
quickly removes poisonous accumulations in the system, and, by 
stimulating the flow of the digestive juices, makes digestion easier, 
assimilative, more certain, and recuperation more complete. 

While Kutnow’s Powder has all the purifying, medicinal, and 
curative properties of the waters of the most famous mineral springs of 
the Continent, the lowering, drastic, and useless attributes of these 
waters are absent, and hence only benefit, and no possible injury, can be 
derived from its use. 

If you are troubled with any of the stomach, liver, or kidney ail- 
ments for which a course’of mineral-spring treatment is prescribed, and 
have no desire to spend the time and money which a trip to these 
springs involves, try a course of “ Kutnow’s,” which will enable ycu to 
secure speedy and permanent relief at your own home. 


WRITE FOR A FREE SAMPLE. 


FOR ONE WEEK from this date, Messrs. 8. KUTNOW & Co. Limited, 
41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C., will send a SAMPLE of KUTNOW’S 
IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD POWDER FREE and POST 
PAID to every adult applicant who names Pearson's Weekly when writing, and 
mentions Kutnow’s Carlsbad Powder. 

KUTNOW’S POWDER may be obtained in capsuled bottles, of ‘all Chemists 
and Medicine Vendors. Price, in Great Britain, 2s. 9d. per bottle, or post free (in 
the United Kingdom only) for 3s. from the London office. See that the Registered 
Trade Mark, “Hirschensprang” (or’ Deer Leap), and the autograph facsimile 
signature, “8, Kutnow & Co. Ltd.” are on the label and carton. Only these insure 
sunineness, Insist on “KUTNOW’S,” and firmly refuse any substitutes; they 


are worthless. 
Proprietors : 
8. KUTNOW & CO. LIMITED, 41 Farringdon Road, London, E.O. 
Proprietors in U.S.A. : 


KUTNOW BROS. (Ltd.), 853 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 
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WINE. Its excellence in quality is an even greater recommendation than its 


r Lemon Ginger is specially prepared for making a really good reliable GENGER 
remarkable cheapness. A 44d, bottle of Lemon Ginger makes 


Three 1/- Bottles 


of delicious Ginger Wino. It is 
made as easily as Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade, and all users of the 
Lemonade should certainly try it. 
It is far superior to many makes 


Of British Wine 


at 1/- per bottle. It is also supplied 
in the following kinds :—Orange, 
Ginger, Raisin, Coca, Gingor-Coca, 
and Black Currant, but the Lemon- 
Ginger is specially recommended. 
If you cannot get it from your 
Grocer, Chemist, or Stores, send 
44d. to the makers, @. Foster 
Clark & Co., 27 BHiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone, they will send you a 

bottle of Lemon-Ginger, post free, by return of post | 


For 43d. 
1,000 BOTTLES TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 


The firm have adopted the following novel method to induce everybody to try 
their Lemon-Ginger. One quarter of the letters opened every day not only have the 
Lemon-Ginger sent by return post, but the stamps are also returned to the 
fortunate applicants, 


emon Ginger 


THE BEST OF ALL FOODS FOR 
INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


FOOD 


ALSO INVALUABLE FOR BABIES IN THE TIME OF WEANING. 
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Try the others first if you wish it. The only 
thing is, you will save time, labour, annoyance, 
money and metal, by commencing with GLOBE. 
Sold everywhere.—RAIMES & CO., 5 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C., and Stockton-on-Tees. 
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A VILLAGE INDUSTRY. 


About three miles from Cam- 
bridge is a valuable object lesson to 
the nation as to how the 
may be kept on the land, and be 
thereby prevented from crowding 
into already over-populated cities. 
Twenty-four or twenty-five years 
ago a farmer turned his attention 
earnestly to fruit-farming, and 
made it pay from the outset. A 
few acres sufficed at first; to-day 
some thousands of acres are under 
fruit culture in the little old-world] | Camppen's « Fa avourite” Melodcon 
: illage of Histon and se mine githir ccntearriage paid inGt, Britain © Trelagd. 
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The fresh fruit is made into Jam Sixteen plichion ot moet choo telaing designs to the value of 4d., a ead atch, including 
FOR YOUR COUGH? 


CHOICE JEWELLED INQ AND TRIFOLD CARDS, 
in silver-lined pans the same day it The majcaley es teen the = ameiage| Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Son. 
is picked, with all the luscious taste 

DR. GABRIEL, uD, L.R.c.P,, 

writes from Routh Park, Cardiff, Sept. 28th: 


v one figure constructed ee recognise strangers 
of the fruit peomrret * intact by the - ADK AND WHITE Superice esod card. 
oa also 2 ployed ray im a de Forte 4 Qo As. YC ae 
licious a delicate vour to 
Chivers’ Gold Medal Table Jellies, 
which is one reason for their 


NOVELTY. @O AS YOU PLEASE. 
Cleverly constructed folding-card. Subject: RIDING can be mile to appear DRIVING. 
Two sensational COMIC CARDG. ‘Real Scotch.” 
Heart design—PRETTY FLORAL TRIBUTE. 
With lady and gentleman's band, constracted to separate and clasp, with suitable greetings. 
WHAT MORE? Yes, lastly, but in no way least is our ANMUAL PREE GIFT, 


Pret and Novel F Card, beautifully got up. Floral sprays on re - 
7 eg re nen ere oe ords by Clifton Bingham. Indeed, a very choice card. 


@ fascina’ assortment that, if t in the ordinary way, 
Twenty Presents, esr Rg Fine bough! 
The whole of the above will be sent on receipt of P.O. for 1s. and 2 stamps to defray 
feacgpsracl or two differently assorted parcels, P.O., 2s., and 3d. for Parcel Post. 
Shopkeepers shoald send for ‘Wholesale Catalogue and Samples of Christmas 
Glico car lu rabties, Ba, pect Boe é cmmps, Cheapest House in Leadon. 


JOHN THRIDGOULD & CO., 
18 & 20 Sidney Street, Commercial Road, London, E. 
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it to all who suffer fro: 
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With its aid indigestion is 
speedily 
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IN CONCENTRATED DROPS. 


Ivory ,, ..3/6 
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By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


Author of “ Mysteries of Pclice and Crime,” “ Secrets of the 
Prison House,” “ Chronicles of Newgate,” etc. 
—S—=— 


LEADING CHARACTERS. 
Prince Tzeurach.—A ype ——— magnate. 
eottrey Lascelles.—A young Englishman of good birth, sec 
Ms the above. eery 
ef Mordaunt.—An im jous i still 
The Eart Soeahen kien. pecuni young peer, who 
Lampeter.—An Inspector of the Criminal Investigation Department. 
Aurel Mirke.—A Hungarian valet to Prince Tzeurach. 
Mainwariag Dundas.—An officer retired from the Army, 
Yeusbon, alas Gringo, alias the Ba 
George je Baron de St. Gaffe.— 
An convict, an officer and a gentleman, now a 
thief, forger, and cheat, 


rmione, Princess of Tzeurach.—A dedutiful English- 
ae woman, second wife of Prince Tseurach, ere 
Cynthia, Countess of Pay pt povegorihes of Lord Mordaunt; a lady 


Mainwaring Dundas.—Wife of Colonel Dundas; kind) 
Lal woman, much given to good works. : u 


Lisa.—Devoted attendant to the Princess Tzeurach; of foreign ex- 
traction. SOOOOSOSOSOOOO 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Vavuauan CaLus on THE Prince. 
A pULL, stagnant calm had settled upon the Tzeurach 
mansion after exci 


foi eee episodes in which the whole 
much. The Prines had 


part, No one was moving 
shut himself up in the library on 
the ground floor, which, it may be remembered, was built 
out beyond the main building, connected with it by a long 
corridor. The _ ed below = the “ yal ” and 
housekeeper’s canvassing even reely, the 
more freely that Lisa and Mirko were al 4 Lisa re- 
mained omy big Se mesa and Mirko had 
returned post on the landing, keeping guard under 
the express orders of the Prince. 
It was about 6 p.m. when Harlow, the butler, came 
upstairs and summoned Mirko to attend the Prince, 
“His, wishes to see you at once,” was the 


« Am I to leave here? ” Mirko asked doubtfully, pointing 
to the door of the Princess’s room. 

“Yes, I will take your place for a time,” replied the 
butler in a surly, shame-faced way, that showed that the 
task was not greatly to his taste. 

“Be on your els Mr. Harlow. They are oir & 
Madame Liza has out constantly. She will try to talk, 
to pass you, Heaven knows that,” and s0 eying Mirko 
hastened downstairs and found the Prince in the library, 
seated at his desk, in the act of closing and sealing a letter. 

“ Mirko,” begun bie igo, Magra, “ you remember 
that fellow w: I you to watch at Monte Carlo, 
Madame Lisa’s son?” . 

“Perfectly, Highness. That is who he was, Madame 
Lisa’s son.” »~ 


“ You would know him 

“ From a 

“Then take this Letpear ig Mie gn Go by cab to the 

Royal Exchange ;. you game person , OD 

the ite the Queen’s statue. Give him the letter, 

and Tring tlm beck with you by cab here. Use all dis- 
! ” 


Meanwhile, Harlow, on the watch that was so distasteful 
to him, had been approached by Madame Lisa, justas Mirko 
had warned him. 


“You here? I am glad,” 
what has become of the other? 

“ He was wanted below ; his Highness sent me for him. 
And, Madame Liza, I think you had better go back. I have 
been forbidden to communicate with you, and you know 
that it is the Prince’s wish that her Highnces and you 
should remain in her rooms.” 

“And you know, Mr. Harlow, that we repudiate his 
ey aa Lisa, sharply. “You must know, too, 
that he no to keep us here. The law is on our 
side, and it be the worse for you if you support him in 
his unwarrantable tyranny.” 

“T am in his service, I take his money; I am bound to do 
what he tells me,” pleaded Harlow, rather unbappily. 

“ Even if he told you to roba church, I ¢ , or cut a 

roat, which I believe him to be capable of doing himself. 
But he will find he is in Be Eee Bor. The law will 
Soheney interpose. Has no one to demand our 


“No one, so far as I know. Nota soul, indeed, has called 
Mr. Lascelles left the house.” 


since Mr. 

“He went? But you gave him our letters?” 

“I went so far as that, and he eaid he would deliver them 
without delay.” 

“And no one has come,no one hascalled? It is very 
wtrange. No , you are quite sure ?” 


_ ive.” 

“Not ply that detective officer, Mr. Lampeter, who has 
been here so often, and whom the Prince trusts so much ?” 
piped not Mr. Lampeter, I should have known 


“ And no letters for the Princess, no parcels ? ” 
oe that I cannot say. I have not always answered 
78 y poner crcl a eo tana : 
an we on to you, 
pedi ign Reb came. The Prince gave 
atrict orders to impound evervtbing.” 


said Madame Lisa, “ But 
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“ But there is one parcel we must have. I beg you will 
tell the Prince that from her Highness. It ny Pedicine 
from the chemists—Holts. She must have her sleeping 
draught. Iwon’t answer for her life unless she has her 
usual sedative. You will sce to that, won't you, Mr. Har- 
low? Please promise that; she is suffering so acutely, 
poor dear, it would be cruel to deprive her of her medicine. 
Say yes, won’t you?” And Lisa, to emphasise her earnest 
entreaty, laid her hand upon his arm. 

“Oh, well, that is a small matter. What is it—where 
does it come from ?” 

“Holts, the chemists in Bond Street, the people that 
always supply her Highness.” 
ied oi 4 well, you shall have it directly it comes; but no 
letters, I cannot promise that.” 

“We must have patience then, but the right will surely 
prevail in the end. He does not hold us here like slaves in 

@ hollow of his hand as he might at Tzeurach. This is 
England, thank God, a free country, and its laws will pro- 

us poor weak women.” 

She turncd to ro-enter the Princess’s apartments, but 
paused on the threshold, and came back. 
A ss one word more, Mr. Harlow. How long do you remain 

ere?” 

“That I cannot say. I suppose until Mirko returns.” 

“T am most anxious to know, so is the Princess, whenever 
the detective officer, Lampeter, comes into the house. He 
will enter by the area and go straight to the servants’ hall. 
I don’t mind telling you that we have sent for him, and begged 
him to come into the house that way. I want to know when 
he comes.” 

“ But I am fixed here, it is his Highness’s order.” 

“ But you can send a message below. I will call up one of 
the other men, ring the bell on come pretence. Will you 


arrange this?” 

Harlow nodded assent, being only too ready to accede to 
Lisa’s wishes so far as he could reconcile it with his duty to 
his master, and then Lisa disappeared. 

The butler’s spell of duty on the landing upstairs lasted 
nearly an hour. Lisa showed herself several times, 
anxiously inquiring, also, always for news cf Lampeter, but 
none come, much to her manifest chagrin.’ 

The firat change in the situation was the return of Mirko 


to relieve guard. 

“ Aion | bo rel he asked. “Are they still safe 
inside ? right; then I am to take my place again, and 
you are now wanted downstairs.” 

“ By his Highness ?” asked Harlow. 

“ By his Highness,” Mirko. “ Yes, you are to go 
down and station yourself in the passage leadin the 
library, near enough to the door to hear any cry or call 
from the Prince inside. You may hear other things, queer 
things, but if you will take my advice, Mr. Harlow, you 
biel listen, or, if you do, seem as though you had not heard 

em.” 

The butler stationed himself as he was directed a few feet 
from the library door. He could just hear voices inside, 
but could distinguish nothing plainly, and he stood very 
ready to rush in if required. 

We may pass in at once, and describe what passed 
between two men who had a long account to settle with 
each other, and who were now at last brought face to 
face. 

‘When George Vaughan entered, ushered in by Mirko, the 
Prince, who was standing on the hearth-rug before the 
fire, received him with an almost imperceptible bend of the 
head. The Prince’s face tallied with his manner, and wore 
&@ look of the most supreme disdain; its hauteur was 

by the unmistakable contempt in his eyes, his 
nose and chin were raised high in the air, the corners of his 
mouth drawn scornfully down. 

“ You wrote me this,” he said, holding out tho letter he 
had received from Vaug 

“And you tare ont me bird bee rag aperered 
Vaughan, speaking with an inso! unty, self-posse: 
familiarity which end that he was not to be abashed or 
put down by any assumption on the Prince’s part. “I can 
trust you?” 

“TI hold to what I have written. I have given you my 
word that you shall not be arrested in my house. You 
have it there in writing; is not that enough ?” 

“ Well, ves, I am satisfied now. All I wanted was to get 
inside this house without interference, by the way. I know 
I shall get out of it all right ; you will not dare to keep me 
when you have heard all I have to say.” 

“ May I beg of you to proceed without fuither preamble ? 
I do not choose that this interview should be indefinitely 

longed.” 

Q Teh tat You are talking very big, Prince Tzeurach, 
and you had better understand that I shall not hurry 
myself, and that I intend to make myself quite at hcme. 
Talking is dry work, and I must recall you to a sense of 

our duty as host by a for some refreshment,” and 
T ieghae threw himeelf, wit t nonchalance, into the 
nearest armchair, where he took out his cigarette-case and 
roceeded to light up. 
Pre T1l have i ut out at once, you low, insolent black- 
!” began the Prince hotly. 

“ Don't ag ourself—you may regret it. Have one?” 
The rascal eld. forward his ci -case blandly. 
“They’re not up to much, I fear; I should prefer a decent 
cigar myself, if you have one in the house. Ccme, 
come,” cried Vaughan, suddenly changing his tone, seeing 
that the Prince, blinded by peste, was altogether in the 
wrong mood. “This is mere fooling. I have got you in a 
cleft stick, I tell you that plainly. You must not play the 
goat with a man whocan have you hanged.” 

The Prince started violently, and-gasped out one or two 
unintelligible words. Then began to pace the room with 
feverish strides, and it was several minutes before he could 
recover himself sufficiently to 

“I defy you, I 1 your c flatly and un- 
hesitatingly. There is not a word of truth in what you say. 
You cannot harm me, do your worst.” 

.“8o I shall if you drive me to it. But you won't, I think, 
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when you have pulled yourself together a bit and listened 
more quietly. Now, as I told you, order in the drinks and 
let us talk it over comfortably. It would be far better, far 
wiser for you.” 

These last words wero spoken very quictly and im- 
peoerety. and they told. There was evidently more 

ehind the man’s brazen-faced effrontery, and the Prince 
yielded with the best grace he could assume. 

Turning to the bell, he rang it and ordered in the refresh- 
ments, which Vaughan had so peremptorily demanded. 
Harlow presently came in, assisting the footman who had 
answered the first summons. ‘They brought a tray with 
decanter and glasses, and a box of the finest Partagas, which 
were placed in a corner of the library, and then Harlow 
withdrew, exchanging a brief signal with the Prince to 
show that he was still outside. 

_The glance had been caught and interrupted by the 
vigilant Gs ba of Vaughan. No sooner had the door closed 
upon the butler than Vaughan rose from his seat, crossed 
the room, opened the door, and looked out into the corridor. 

“I thought as much,” he said drily, facing the Prince. 
“Send him away, will you? I want no listeners 3 nor will 
you when you hear what I have to say.” 

“But I choose to keep someone within call,” angrily 
protested the Prince. 

“Send him away, I tell you. I say it in your own best 
interests; man,’ sharply insicted Vaughan. 

“TI do not trust you.” 

“Bah! I shan’t hurt you. What! a Tzeurach afraid ? 
But enough said. This isbetween you and me. Send him 


away. By-and-bye you will be gl ‘ou have done £0.” 
é hile the Prince went out and iS to Harlow, Vaughan 
himself filled and emptied a tall tumbler at ome draught, 


chose a fine cigar encircled with a golden band, and then 
strolled over to the door to satisfy himself that there was 
no one there. Harlow had gone; s0, returning to an easy 
chair, he threw himsclf back with a self-satisfied grunt, 
stretched his legs out in front of him, and began. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Tue Prince 1s CRUSHED. 

“TI wit begin at the beginning, mon tout ton. You have 
something in this house that belongs to me. In plain 
English, my wife.” ' ri 

“It is a lie,” retorted the Prince, hotly. “You have 
arranged this betweon you, that jade and jezebel upstairs 
and you, thief, forger, cut-throat that you are.” 

“TI wouldn't names, my dear Prince. They may 
come back to you with interest when I begin to talk, and 
they eannot serve you. Nor will they alter the facts of the 
case. It is asolid fact that I married Hermione Crofts— 
you knew her by that name yourself ?” 

The Prince waved his hand in silent, disdainful 
acquiescence. 

“ Married her, all in proper form, before the British Consul 
at Lyons. She, Hermione, my bride, was at that time an 
employce in a silk house on a small salary, and she deigned 
to smile on me, an English officer (retired), a gantleman— 
will you pass me the word ?—and her most devoted admirer. 
I was madly in love with her at the time, as you have been 
since, I take it? And I am not surprised. She was a most 
engaging and attractive girl—in a . But in 
temper, sna foi, I found her a perfect she-devil. Has that 
been ~— experience, mon prince?” 

“If you have no more object in coming here than to bandy 
words about her Highness the Princess Tzeurach——” 

“No, no; she is not that. Make no mistake; ours was a 
legal marriage. It has never been annulled ; it still holds. 
It was solemnised before witnesses ; one of them her woman, 
the Tia Lisa.” 

“ Your own mother? ” 

“My mother!” Vaughan grinned sardonically. “ Ah, 
to be sure! I remember how you found that out. But it 
is immaterial now. The point I have to clear up now, first 
and before all, is this: What do you propose to do?” 

“Nothing. Why should I?” 

“You will not buy me off, then? I am to bring an 
action against you both—sue you for damages and her for 
restitution of conjugal rights? Soit! so be it. A fine 
scandal, truly, for the noble house of Tzeurach.” 

The Prince winced, and the tormentor, feeling he had 
scored, pressed the point. 

“You won't like it. You will be the finger of scorn 
throughout Europe, the target of every foul-mouthed 
tongue. You'd better buy me off.” 

The Prince was silent. 

“Come. I only want money. I won't deprive you of 
Hermione. I make no claim to her. You may keep her 
for me. She was ots i a handful ; we never could hit it 
off in the least, and I am thankful to be well clear of her. 
Take her back and hide her in Schloss Tzeurach you have 
dungeons and oubliettes there galore.” 

“Never,” shouted the Prince in a frenzied Voice. “I 
have done with her. She has betrayed me, sold my honour, 
foully zepeld Ay tenderness, at generosity, with the 
blackest, | poreonss I thought all the world of 
her, gave her all I possessed in the world. I would have 
endowed her with all my wealth, she is still—but will not 
be much longer—my sole, undisputed heiress, I have left 
her all, every stick and stone I own, and this, this, Grand 
Dtzu ! this is the return she has me.” 

Vaughan had been watching him curiously, attentively, 
through this hysterical tirade, the bursting forth of his 

t up, over-mastering passion, and when he spoke at 
gth it was in a quiet, meaning voice. 

“I wonder,” he said, looking the Prince straight in the 
eyes. “I wonder you don’t suppress her as you did the 
other, the Princess Ilona, your unfortunate first wife.” 

The Prince started to his feet with a wild cry, and threw 
up his hand high in the air, but whether in shocked alarm 
or as a threatening gesture was not clear. 
han evidently thought the latter, for he, too, jumped 
, with a deep oath, placed himself in an attitude of 


Va 
up, an 
“Would you? Stand back, you pitiful little swine! It 


Please do not forget the wife and girls at home. They want SHORT STORIES every Tuesday. 
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will be as much as your life is worth. As there isa Heaven 
above us, I'll do for you if you come an inch nearer! Sit 
down—you had better! Over 4s oo way off, for my 
fingers are itchiny to be at your throat!” 

‘The Prince fell back cdeed, and Vaughan proceeded, 
talking now with slow, deadly emphasis. : 

“I told you I had come here to speak my mind out 
plainly, and we've only been wasting time so far. I care 
nothing for Hermione Crofts. I never have—not these 
half-dozen years past, as I have told you already. I have 
heen only using her as a sponge, and now I fancy I have 
squeezed her dry. It is you—you—you, Emil Tzeurach, 
high and mighty lord and prince, powerful potentate and 
magnate, and I don’t know what else, that I am after now, 
and I mean to pinch you pretty tight before I let you go 
free—if you ever go again.” . 

This long, darkly-foreboding speech had given the Prince 
time to recover himeelf a little, and he said, with a great 
effort at self-possession : 

“I protest against this outrage. I warn you I shall 
summon my servants and eject you—hand you over to the 

lice——” 
ee Silence! It is for me to talk, not you. If you attempt 
to call in help, you will regret it as long as you live, 
although that may not be for Igng. Listen, with both your 
ear: But I nced hardly recommend that. I think now I 
can count upon your close attention. I sm making no 
vague, unsupported charge. A few months ago I paid a 
visit to Tzeurach—not your ancestral castle (I might not 
have been a welcome guest), but the village of that name— 
where I kept very much in the background. I went there 
privately, to prosecute inquiries. Ceriain rumours had 

ed my ears, no matter how, a3 to the lamented death 
of your consort, the Princess Ilona, née Versingerode. 

“| know exactly how it occurred. Wait. 
word, ‘exactly.’ 
not the version that was given out, that got abroad. Her 
Highness was not burnt to death as you would have had it 


believed, and as it was, and perhaps is, believed. No. She | 


was dead before the fire broke out, and that fire waslighted 
purposely to conceal her death. Ha! You are folloving 
me now?” 

The Prince’s attention was, indeed, fixed upon the 
speaker, and, with haygard face and wide staring protrud- 
ing cyes, he hung upon ever word, every syllable as it fell 
from Vaughan. 

“Dead; yes, dead. And the cause of her death—ehall I 
tell you?” 

Vaughan paused to give full emphasis and effect to what 
was coming, and pointing his finger at the now broken 
creabure cowering before him said : 

“ She was strangled, wilfully and deliberately murdered, 
and by you.” 

The Prince cried aloud as if he had been struck a violent 
blew. It was half shrick, half groan, the uncontrollable 
outburst of mingled remorse and despair. 

Vaughan went on, pitilessly : 

“ You cannot deny it. It would, indeed, be useless. I have 
chapter and verse ; | know witnesses who had their sus- 
picions from the first, and who can now give positive 
evidence ; the case is complete against you. There is the 
sn too, of the wretched woman's body in the family 

t 


“I have seen it—I don’t do things by halves—spen the 
marks on the throat, the proof of strangulation all beyond 
the smallest doubt. 1 hare but to warn her friends, they 
are erful, she was one of the Versingerodes, they will 
see that you are hounded down. 

“Are you convinced? You see I know everything, how 
you did it, why you did it.” 

“It was for her,” the Prince was answering himself ina 
low, quavering voice, in an almost inconsequent, feehle- 
minded way, as he lifted his hand indicating the upper 
floor of the house where he knew Hermione to be. “I could 
win her no other way. She insisted on marriage. I was 
bound to free myself.” . 

“ And she was your accomplice ?” suggested Vaughan. 

“No, no, no;” the Prince was still telbiag to himself in 
the same half-pucrile fashion, as though his mind was losing 
its balance. “She never knew—never. It would lave 
raised an impassable barrier between us. She was hard 
enough to J Pap wood as it was. But how I loved her! How 
I hungered for her ; divinely fair, intoxicating, entrancin: 
creature, Hermione! Hermione! my once fondly ra 
beautiful bride!” 

The Prince's present condition struck Vaaghan with 
grave misgiving. The abrupt shock scemed likely to 
destroy his reason, and that would not at all have fallen in 
with Vaughan’'s views. 

“Is he going dotty, the wretched old fool! 
spvil all. Here, Prince, buck up! Don’t take it eo 
des; eratcly to heart. Drink this.” And Vaughan handed 
him a wiheglass full of the best cognac, which the Prince 
gulped down with avidity. “Take a pull upon yourself,” 
Vaughan went on encouragingly, “I know what 1 know. 
Tut I'm not going to use it ngainst you, not unless you 
force me, and you'll hardly do that I fancy now.” 

“What do rou want? Why do you come here? What 
will you take to go away and hold your tongue?” asked 
the Prince, who was slowly recovering his senses. 

“My terms are £5,000 a year for life,” said Vaughan. 
“Paid in advance quarterly, how and when I prefer. Of 
that you shall have full advice. For that I agree to leave 
you «absolutely and always in peace. £5,000 a year, and 
some cash, a!l you have by you in hand.” 
ee oe ty —— me ee ad The Prince could not for 

e im igg li haggling over a bargain, 
and it was really his life that was at make bor. ; 

“You have my last price, anyhow, and it won’t be on 
prasd) has Take it or leave it. I give you five minutes to 

ecide.” 

“I eappose I cannot help myself,” grumbled the Prince. 
- =r are ruinige me.” 

ce ! and as to the rea 
Haad 4t over, the whole lot. 


That would 


Pray mark my | 
You understand. I mean the true cause, | 


ly? How much have you here? | V 


The Prince went to a drawor in his desk, which he un- 
locked, and from which he produced a roll of notes. 

= i 200 on account——” 

moue aa at all—as a bonus, if you please. The first 
quarterly payment you will pay me intact to-morrow ‘af P 
On the Thames Embankment, say, under the Egyptian 
obelisk, and you must bring it yourself—see ? 

At that moment a knock was heard at the door. 

“ What's that ?” hissed out Vaughan, emelling out danger, 


Bh tees ee fen seairt 
instinctively. ‘“Ask—at once,” he added, seizing t 
Prince firmly by the collar and dragging him close to the 
door. 


“Who is there? What do you want?” cried the Prince. 

“It is Inspector Tasnpekes? answered the man himeelf. 
“ May I speak to your Highness? Are you alone? 

“Answer. Send him away. Say youare alone, and do 
not wish to be disturbed. Quick, or I'll shake it out of 

a.” 
we I cannot see you now,” said the Prince feebly. “ Iam 
not quite myself. Come again in the morning. Is it any- 
thing important ?” ; 

3 No. Not on my part, bat I thought your Highness had 
sent for me.” ; ? 

“Have you sold me, dog?” interposed Vaughan, 
shaking the Prince roughly. “I’ve a mind to settle you, 
here where you stand.” : 

“No, no, indeed, no. I swear it,’ protested the Prince. 

“I need rot wait, then?” went on Lampeter from the 
a side. ; 

“ No—wait —please——” P 

“ Say yes, but don’t open till I hide somewhere,” again 
interposed Vaughan. “ What is that other door over yonder ? 
Where does it lead? to an anteroom? Well, I'll lock 
myself inside, and then you can call in the ‘copper.’ It is 
better he should see you and see that you are alone. But 
not one word about me. If you h—it will recoil on 

our own head. For I shall out with everything I know. 
Rermembes.” ’ 

He was gone next instant, and safely ensconced in 

hiding when the Prince admitted the inspector. 


(To be continued.) 
ee ee 
What Shoes Will Do. 


“Tam afraid,” said the girl, “ that you'll have to set 
the buttons over a little.” 

“ Yes,” said the assistant. “I think I shall have to. 
You've worn shoes a great deal, haven't you? ” 

“ Certainly,” she replied. 

“I thought so,” he said. 
knott; ankles.” 

The girl blushed a little at the uncomplimentary 
allusion to that portion of her foot. 

* But everybody wears them,” she argued. 

“Yes, I know,” he returned; “but nobody ought to. 
Shce wearing, when indulged to any { pen extent, spoils 
the shape of the foot. Shoes are worn for various reasons. 
Some women like them because they are comfortable, 
others because they imagine their feet look better in low 
fancy shoes, and some because they are convenient. 
The fact of the matter is shoes are not a bit more con- 
ducive to ease than high boots, if the latter are selected 
judiciously. Indeed, they are less comfortable in the 

ong run, for the woman who is addicted to shoes is 
bound to have swollen feet a good part of the time, and 
when she finds it necessary to wear high boots the 
inconvenience greatly exceeds the pleasure she has 
reviously derived from shoes. For that reason the 
uty is purely imaginary, for there is nothing attrac- 
tive in bulging, overgrown ankles. 

“Convenience is the only good point that can he 
really urged in favour of shoes. The ankles need sup- 
port, and if they don’t get it they not only become 
deformed to a certain extent, but their strength is 
impaired.” 

——— fo —______ 

“Don't you feel inspired when you stand up before a 
large audience P” 

“ Yes, and I have stood up before some audiences 
when I have felt other things besides inspiration.” 

———~+j—o____ 

“ THE average life of an engine only thirty years?” 
said an astonished passenger. ‘Why, such a tongh- 
looking thing ought to live longer than that.” 

“Well,” said the driver, “perhaps it would if it 
didn't smoke so much.” 

-- ji 

Simpson had refused to get his wife a new hat, and 
shortly afterwards his little girl came in and said : 

“Mamma, will you buy me a monkey to play with 
when you go to town?” 

“No, my rien & bis et you bode older, and then 
marry one, asI did,” ied t ief-stricken wife, her 
teart bateling forth atteah, . 


——>}——__ 


“Shoes make such large, 


over the bust, and bury it in the garden for a month; I 
ient Roman. You'd 


rt t: 
of varnish, and put it the kitchen-chimney tov a fos 
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JUSTICE AND WHISKY 
ON TAP. 


A J.P. wHo ADMINISTERS Law anNp SELLS 
REFRESHMENTS IN THE SAME SALOoy. 


THERE are not many people who can claim to 
having acted in the dual capacity of dispenser of 
justice and liquid refreshments for the space of forty 
years; it may be that there are not many people who 
would care to advance such a claim, but there is at 
least one man in the world who is proud of the record: 
That man is Mr. Roy Bean, of Langtry, in Texas. 

Roy Bean is a J.P. of an independent and original 
turn of mind; in the course of his judicial duties he 
makes reference to a |:ook containing the Constitution 
of the State, but h> has recourse to no other legal 
volumes. He does not subscribe to the famous dictum 
that “ the law is a hass,” for he says that “ tLe law is com- 
mon sense,” and adda that “law-books are nonsense.” 

This rough, uneducated man of sixty is literally the 
embodiment of the law in Langtry ; the justice he dis- 
penses, unlike the whisky he sells, is of home manufacture, 
and a source of amazement to the orthodox legal 
authorities, but it finds favour in Langtry, and he can 
boast that not one of his judgments has appealed 
against in the higher court. 

The court-room over which he presides is a small 
apartment on the private side of his bar, and in former 
days the magistrate would leave the judicial bar in the 
midst of the hearing of a case in order to attend to the 
wants of the customers at the other bar. The court- 
room is provided with a table and with six chairs for 
the accommodation of witnesses; the chairs used to be 
moveable, but as the witnesses sometimes took a mean 
advantage of this fact and employed the seating accom- 
modation in the settlement of disputes, Roy Bean had 
them screwed to the floor. He is the only justice in 
Langtry, and naturally objects to his position being 

th especially by a chair; he arr@gates to himself 
the sole right to arrange differences. 

The justice of the peace is elected by porelar vote, 
and it is a tribute to the soundness of his law that Mr. 
Bean is elected every time. Last year the inhabitants 
decided to have a little fun, so they put up a rival 
candidate in the person of Mr. Sanders, a self-taught 
surveyor, and plumped for him. The result was that 
Roy Bean emerged from the contest very much second- 
best so far as votes were concerned ; but in other 
respects he was quite undisturbed, and continued the 
eoennee So ae magisterial duties as though nothing 

ad happened. 

Sanders objected, and made application to the State 
authorities, who gravely informed him that future 
judgments pronounced by Bean would be null and void, 

ut pointed out that the r was acting rather in the 
capacity of an arbitrator, which precluded interference 
on their part until a verdict was appealed against. 


Sanders, knowing that this was not a probable con- 
tingency, felt that he had not got much farther, and 
decided to remonstrate with Bean. 

The interview came off in due course, and Bean 
told him, with a pitying smile, that the le ‘had 
payee a joke upon him, and that he bad go home 
and swallow a dose of 


soothi 3 the 
successful, get pee AR wi Me Magu 
unfeeling remarks concerning Bean's ancestry, and wa3 
chased out of Langtry by Bean and a revolver. 

Two cases which came before this magistrate will 
illustrate his method of procedure. A dispute having 
arisen between a Langtry man and a Chinese laundry- 
man. ended in the death of the latter and the arrest of 
the former; Bean stumbled through the Articles of 
Be fF petitation relating to homicide, and then gave his 
verdict. 

“Hommyside,” he said gravely, “is the killing of a 
human being, and is vided inte velo kinds, includ- 
ing praiseworthy hommygide. Now, there is three kinds 
o’ human beings—the white man, the ni man, and 
the Mexican; conserkwently, the Chinee, ing a yaller 
man, ain't a human being, and the killing of ‘im is 
praiseworthy hommyside.” 

And this verdict was so fully endorsed that no China- 
man has ever since settled in Langtry, and Roy Bean 
has been invited to take up the position of magistrate in 
several of the surrounding communities. 

On anotber occasion, an Irishman who had taken 
more than was good for him at the saloon, accidently 
fell off a high bridge into the water and was drowned; 
some thought he had committed suicide ix a fit of 
drunken irritation because he had been unable to 
obtain money for more drink. Mr. Bean ac‘ed :s 
coroner, and decided that “the deceased is deceased 
from too much whisky and too much water; it’s a 


mistake to water whisky so much, and 
ie deceased met his death acci A revolver 


The circulation of IVI. A. P. is increasing every week. 
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ROOTBALL * NOLES. 


Last season R. Cain, the old Sheffield United and 
Tottenham Hotspur back, played for the southern club 
jn no fewer than eighty-four matches. 


Tut players of the Bolton Wanderers F.C. have been 
offered a bonus of £500 if their efforts in the Second 
League result in a return to the Senior Division at the 
end of the present season. 


Lorp Krynatrp, who played a prominent 
the final for the English Cup between Old Etonians 
and Blackburn Rovers in 1882, the last time the Cup 
came South, was famous for his long white trousers, his 
flowing beard, and the vigour of his charging. 

Eazy this season the Edinburgh Academicals F.C. 
were beaten by Edinburgh University by the margin of 
one try to nil. The incident is interesting from the 


fact that it was the first defeat of the Academicals by a 
Scotch club since the end of the season 1896-7, 


rt in 


On Saturday, 


November 4th, not a single visitin 
club in the First ag gi 


won a match, two goals were 


put up by eractly of the clubs playing, six of the 
clubs sorbet mela und we second highest 
scorer 0: 8) figured amongst 
the beaten teams. pee i 


Ir is to be feared that those time-honoured meetings 
between Sheffield and G! w and London are dying a 
natural death. The recent Glasgow and Sheffield match 
—the first of the series took place as far back as 1874— 
may posal. be the last, for it is becoming apparent 


that e nowadays, except the English Cup 
Competition; must give place to football. 
On the 


ing day of the season Aston Villa played 
Sunderland at Roker Park. <A feature of the game was 
that every one of the twenty-two players was an old hand 
at First football. Of no other of the remainin 
sixteen First Division clubs who took the field that 
eiernces could a be em heny pe a 3 did not con- 
tain a player who was i is initial appearance in 
First League football. * 

THE derance of the Scot in English football is 
wn . ining, vent = a ee ns ives j= 

yers who participated in First Division football on 
this side of the Cheviots were “ coun’ d,” as follows : 
English, 119; Scotch, 72; Welsh, 5; Irish, 2. On this 
ogre occasion the two most northern clubs, as was 

0 be expected, had the strongest Scottish flavour, 
Sunderland being represented by eleven Scots, while 
Newcastle had two less in their ranks. Liv | came 
third, with seven ori abe On the Gther hand the 
Blackburn Rovers and West Bromwich Albion teams 
contained only one player each from across the Border, 
ie ae a 
“ natives, remain 0 O! 

eleven being a Shamrock and a Thistle. 


Mr. JoOuN Lrwrs, the famous referee, has held the 
whistle in over 700 matches, including English Cup 
finals, Internationals, and other big games. 


Aston Vitta have on several occasions in recent 
years taken at one fixture more phage the whole 


of their receipts amounted to in the year that the 
League was started. 


THE present football season was scarcely four days’ 
old before just half the clubs comprising the First 
Division of the English League had tasted the bitters 
of defeat. One of the four days was a Sunday. 


; R. Homes, of Preston North End, is the only man 
in football to-day who, being included in a team engaged 
in the vy a when that organisation was inaugurated, 
has never been out of First League football, and con- 
tinues in it still. 
THE Football Association are very chary about legal 
roceedings, and their dislike for the law is exemplified 
in their own rules, which forbid a lawyer to conduct 
any appeal before them, unless he is the regular secre- 
tary of the club in question. 


R. C. Gosiine, the famous Old Etonian, who cap- 
tained Englsnd in 1895, is always a conspicuous figure 
on the field by reason of the grey stockings, which he 
always affects, and his well-brushed hair, which, like G. 
O. Smith’s, it seems impossible to ruffle. 


Preston Nortu Enp beat Notts County at Preston 
by four goals to three. Preston scored all their goals 
before half-time, the number being as many as they 
had totalled in all their previous nine engagements, and 
all the seven goals of the match were registered at one 
end of the ground. 


SHEFFIELD UNITED, the 
first wicket record in foot In the seasons 
1896-97, 1897-98, 1898-99, and 1899-1900 no team 
retained their unbeaten record eo long as that of the 
present holders of the English Cup, proeyt lat year, 
when Notts County ticd with them in the distinction, 


Dvuzine the time that Harry Vasseall, the brother of 
last season’s dark blue Soccer skipper, was captain of 
Oxford R. U. F. C., he had at his decom seven Inter- 
national backs, when only six men played behind the 
scrummage. The curious result was that W. R. 
Hichardeon, wo had played for England, never got a 
place in the Oxford fifteen, 


“ WHEN is a football club not a football club?” This 
uestion is raised by the position of the Southampton 
jans’ Fcotball Club, who, owing to the dearth of 
poss, have found it necessary cel all 


e leaders, hold the 


can 

xtures for the current season. The club, howerer, is 
not dead, and, should fresh talent be secured, u re-start 
would be made. The Trojans are one of the oldest 
te and Clubs in the Kingdom, their first season dating 
back more than a quarter of a century. 


The Order of Authority. 

Ar a station on the main line of the East India rail- 
way oa train from Delbi had mer ed, and one of the 
travellers, an officer of the Ro ngincers, began to 
question from the carriuge window a “tester” who was 
going his rounds, striking the wheels with a hammer. 

“Why do you strike the wheels like that?” was the 
first question. 

“It’s the order of authority,” replied the imperturb- 
able native. 

“ But what is the use of striking the wheels ? ” 

“ Heaven knows ; I have becn doing this for years. It 
is the order of authority.” 


eof gees 


The Drawbacks of being Too 
Obliging. 


THE other evening, while attending a lecture, Howard 
Tomkins observed, sitting three seats in front, a man 
whom he recognised as an intimate acquaintance. Tom- 
kins requested the person who occupied the seat next to 
him to lean formant and poke the other individual with 
his stick. The polite etranger at once obliging!y did 


80. 
| . When the disturbed person turned his head a little to 


find out the cause of the poke, Tomkins discovered his 
mistake—that he was not the person he had taken him 
for. 

Fixing his attention steadfastly on the lecturer, and 
affecting complete unconsciousness of the whole affair, 
. Tomkins left the obliging man with the stick to settle 
with the other for disturbance. There was, as may be 
readily imagined, a ludicrous and embarrassing scene, 
during the whole of which Tomkins evidenced the pro- 
foundest poesible interest in the lecture. __ . 

At last the man with the stick asked in aggrieved 
and indignant tones: 2 

i oe t you tell me, sir, to poke that man with my 
stick P” 

“T certainly did,” replied the unabashed Tomkins. 

“ And what did you want?” demanded the other. 

“I wanted to see if you would poke him or not,” was 
the audacious answer. 


ee) 


“THERE is any one drawback to a day off.” 
“ What's that ?” 
“It makes you want another day off.” 


—t=_ 


Hostess: “My dear count, you must pardon me, but 
I have such a very poor memory for names; it’s a real 
affliction, I have ours.” 

The Count: “You shoult gonzult a specialist on 
mendal diseases, my tear madam; you really shouit. 
My name is Kaskowowskischniffingloski.” 


INSURANCE FOR 


WORKING MEN AND WOMEN 
AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENT. 


EN POUNDS will be THE CCEAN ACCIDENT AND 
T QUARANTEE CORPORATION Ltd., of 40 to 44 Moorgate 
14 ycars Moon re caerte bo dee jain oe < 34 as te dsvest 

an who dies six weeks a8 
ond sole result of an accident sustained within the limits of Great 


as the eseence of cet bea inten od thes 
up. cut out, e 
PATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE couron (which aprears each 
week in P.W.) for at least twelve consccutive weeks im: Jy before 
the accident. below also.) 
The statement of claim on his or her ore ie ge by the 
twelve mst rench the Head Offce of The Ocean 
Corporation as above within seven days of the fatal termination of 


3. Together with the statem: nt of claim ond the ns must also 
te forwarded a copy of the death certificate and a written gusrantee 
thet the coupons were actually filled in end signed by the deceased. 

4. Fey see. claime qzn be scoepied ta reopect of each Genth. 

G. The decision of the Directors of The Ccean Accident 
and Guarantee Ccrporation Lid. os to the payment of the 
ae te eat eaal, acd when once the payment has been made, no claims 
88 to its Beposal can be considered. 

F 6. In Lad event of Oe ae being ppp a4 byring for 
ecidents taking place after e one week from the irsne 
of the ket oomped ean bacuateae 


Special laeurcaces are offered of £1 for three signcd Covpoes 
from Poo cml sy ey =~ paper ar como preceéien the 
seeidoat as, wader similar 
cond og signed Coupons, el 
Insurance entitles the holder to the beneft of, and is subject 
to, the conditions “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Com; 
Limited Act, 1800," Risks Nos. 2 & 3. sige 
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condit 
1. The perzon desirous of br nefi this 
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FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE COUPON. 


Football 
Skill Competition. 


£100 Prize Awarded Every Week, 
OR 


£50 in Censolation Gifts. 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL COMPETITION.—No. 10. 


No correct list was received in this competition. Conso- 
lation gifts have been sent to the following competitors : 

D. Wesimoreland, Addison Street, Nottingham; G. bag ea 143 
d, Leyton Road, Stratfcrd, orthfleld, 


Port & ht, New sony ; W.A. Ridgley, 10 
Wycombe W. Pierce, 8 T 
Potis, Faistone, North Tyne; C. Drummond, 27 Heref 
New} ort, Mon. 

if between row and the cicse of the fcotball season any one 
competiter wins the hundred pounds prize in full three Yumes 
consecutively we will make him a further present of 


ONE THOUSAND FOUNDS. 
football matches named opposite will te played on Saturday 
November Fuh. Tothecompetiier wie — ourrert i 
heso matches we Ww: e sum Oo! RED 
itne com) “ae all the results FIFTY POUNDS will be paid in 


Con ton 
RIZES of £1,C00 and £100 and 
FOOTBALL Eerie so 


SOSH OOOSSOOOOOSD 
FE elie ee aan teu ie Paccin es. bs hails 
ve sent W.or PasTinEnr, 
= will ty found valuable hints as to which side is lik to win, 
2 Keboay must enter for (bis competition who will not by the 
Editor's decision as final. 

3 All coupons must reach us not later than Sat » November 25th, 
first post. Any envelo Sensing a postmark than Friday, 

4 heer came csats pal the above score itas 
‘om; cu coupon, directed, 
t ir name and address in the and send to 
er No. 18,” Pearson's ia Street, W.C, 


coupons senders’ and if astray, from what- 
alge rongling TM peer Aen am tla is 


6 Competitors must attach their private addrees to their nttemp‘s 
Xo prize will te sent to any post-office, refreshment rooms, or 
other place at which letters are called for. Attempts ing such 
addresses wi}l be disqualified, 
7 It must be tnken asa condition of the competition that anybody 
competing therein agrees to abide by the Editor’s final decision. 
Ench copy of Pastruzs containsa coupon available for eighteen extra 
forecasts. Tkeze is no necd for you to send a ghilling to us for a sheet 
of twenty soepcns; un’ess you Yaad to do so. It will come ch and 
save the trouble of letter-writing to buy a copy of Pastinzs Glin 
the coupon for just as many attempts as you care to make. 


Feotbali Coupon No. 13. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, November 2sth. 
Crets out which ycu consider will te the losirg club. Foradraw 
don’t cross out either. 


66 Ww.” 
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WEEE ENvin~e 
Nov. 25, 1899, 


HOW MEMBERS ARE INTRO- 
DUCED INTO PARLIAMENT." 


By Justin M’Carrur. 

THE ceremonial of introduction mto the House of 
Lords is indeed a gorgeous spectacle. I need hardly 
say that I have not myself gone through that form, 
nor is it very likely that it will ever to my lot to 
be inducted into that illustrious chamber. 

I saw Lord Beaconsfield, known better to fame as 
Mr. Disraeli, thus brought into the House of the 
Nobles. Isaw Lord Tennyson, presented for the first 
time, “drink,” in his own words, “delight of Cattle 
with Peers.” The presentation is a highly dramatic, 
not to say theatrical, exhibition. 

The new peer is brought in, bedizened in robes 
of the most magnificent description—gown of crimson 
and fur, and I know not what. The Lord Mayor of 
London, in his inaugural array, is not “in it” when 
compared with the splendour of anew peer. It is much 
better than a circus—that stately sight. 

I have often wondered how a new peer, especially one 
who has been promoted to the peerage from the far 
outer world must feel as he goes through that superb 
ordeal. Not Solomon in all his glory was arrayed like 
unto one of these peers. The new-comer from the outer 
world must feel so odd when he finds himself strutting 
in a set of garments wholly unfamiliar to his ordinary 
life. I wonder if such a man—I mean the new-comer 
called in from the outer world—is able to take himself 
quiteseriously at thatmoment of awful earthly grandeur. 

Mr. Disraeli, with all his sarcastic spirit, had the 
faculty, when he liked, of taking himself seriously in 
whatever he had to do. But how about Lord Tenny- 
son P Is it within human conception that Lord Tennyson 
could have gone through that theatrical performance 

WITHOUT A WINCE AND A GROAN? 

The new peer is introduced by two peers of his own 
rank, also attired in their State robes. They are pre- 
ceded by the usher of the Black Rod, and then they are 
introduced to the Lord Chancellor, who sits on the 
Woolsack in his robes. Finally, they are conducted in 
solemn stateliness to their ceats. 

Alltthis applies only to the first entrance of a new 
peer. A peer who has merely succeeded to his father’s 
peerage on the father’s death is entitled to enter with- 
out 7 mek ceremonial. The claims of long descent 
have their advantages sometimes. 

The peer of any kind, whether of long descent or 
recent elevation, has the advantage of knowing that 
when once he has taken his seat, whether with cere- 
monial or without, he never has to go through any 
ceremony of introduction again. There is no dissolu- 
tion of Parliament for him. Death alone severs his 
connection with his House of Parliament. Ihave heard 
it reported that a new be of a thrifty turn of mind 
has eometimes borrowed a set of robes for the day. 

There is little of pomp and circumstance about the 
manner in which a member of the House of Commons 
takes his seat. He may come in perhaps at what we 
call a by-election. 

In that case the new-comer has to be introduced by 
two men who are already Members of the House. The 
new man goes to the House, and he is 

PUT INTO A BACK SEAT 

on one of the benches which range at the near end, 
and are exactly in front of the Speaker's chair, at the 
other extreme. There he waits quietly until his two 
friends tell him the time has come ahead he may be 
eT ta 

at time is after the ordinary questions have been 
addressed to Ministers and heads of departments—the 
first part of the day's work—and before the regular 
business of the Sitting has begun. Then the Speaker 
rises and invites new “ Members who desire to take 
their seats” to come to the table, which stands just in 
front of and beneath the speakers chair. 

Thereupon the new member and his introducers pass 
up the floor of the House towards the Speaker, the new 
member walking between his two supporters up to the 
table, all three bowing three times before they reach 
the sacred 7 Those who agree with the political 
sentiments of the new member applaud him as he passes 
up the floor of the House, but he may not bow his acknow- 
ledgments to them—he must only bow to the Speaker. 

Arrived at the table the new member is abandoned 
by his pag nbc who fall back to their own places, and 
the Chief Clerk at the table administers the formal oath 
of allegiance to him. He has then to sign his name in 
the book which contains the roll of membership—this 
he does usually with nervous and trembling fingers. Then 
he goes up to the Speuker's chair, and the Speaker 
shakes hands with him, and bids him be welcome. 

Then he is a member of the House of Commons full- 
seaged and as good as any other member. 

y,own impression is that the sensation of being 
introduced for the first time to the House of Commons 
on om ie renewed . a life. It islikea 
ike a first marriage. e same sensations cannot co 
up again. Life has exhausted that. “e 

I have taken my seat, on re-election, in the House of 
Commons many times, but these first sensations have 


—_—.] 
mann im the United States of America by Perry Mason 


never been renewed. A man to enjoy them thoroughl. 
must come in at a by-election. en he has the Held 
all to himeelf. He e: for that one nervous, 
shivery, febrile moment all the attention of the House 
of Commons. He fancies himeelf a ¢ man for the 
moment. Later on the House knocks that nonsense out 
of him; but for the ecstactic moment ie really believes 
that he stands on the threshold of a grand career. — 

But now let us take the case of a general election. 
The Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland cannot 
sit for more than seven years. When that time elapses 
the old Parliament has to come to aclose anda new 
Parliament has to be elected. : 

But as a matter of fact no Parliament runs out to its 
full legal stretch of years. Something intervenes—the 
Government is defeated by a majority in the House of 
Commons on some proposal of vital importance—and 
then the Government can, if it will, obtain from 
the Sovereign the permission to appeal to the 
country—that is to dissolve the existing Parliament and 
have a new Parliament returned at a “ general election. 

In that case the method of introducing members of 
the new Parliament must be different from that which 

revails when members are returned at a by-election. 

The two members who introduce the new comer do so on 
the assumption that they, already members of the 
House of Commons, give their personal assurance that 
the newly elected member is really the perzon whom he 
professes to be and is not 


SOME AUDACIOUS IMPOSTOR 


passing off for something which he is not. . 

I remember an amusing illustration of the meaning of 
the whcele performance. Several years a certain 
Dr. Kenealy got elected as member for an English con- 
stituency. Dr. Kenealy was a lawyer, an author, a ve 
clever and well educated man. But he was a terrible 
“crank,” who had put most people against him by his 
eccentricities and his audaciously-proclaimed cynicism. 

He had especially made himeelf disliked by his action 
as the advocate in defence of the once-famous person 
known as “the Tichborne claimant,” when that most 
extraordinary impostor came to be tried for his impos- 
tures on a criminal charge. 

Kencaly had made himself odious to all respectabilit 
by his conduct of that defence, but he had made himse 
a favourite with certain classes of the community, and 
he got elected to the House of Commons as an oppo- 
nent of all existing systems. 

So he wasa man much shunned by the members, and 
the question came up: Whowas to introduce him to the 
House of Commons? It seemed impossible that he 
covld find any two men to undertake the task, and 
therefore the fearless Kenealy, who rather enjoyed the 
awkward position, announced that 


HE PROPOSED TO INTRODUCE HIMSELF. 


Now this idea at a by-election seemed an outrage 
upon all conventionalities and traditions and proprieties. 

erefore when the appointed day came and Kenealy 
stood kelow the bar waiting to be introduced when 
called on by the Speaker, and was known tobe determined 
to persist in introducing himeelf, John Bright, the 
greatest orator in the house, and a stickler for forms 
and proprieties, rose and offered to introduce the new 
member himself and to get some friend to join in the 
introduction rather than allow the established rules of 
the House to be broken through. 

Thereupon uprose Mr. Disraeli, who in his finest 
sarcastic form appea'ed to the Speaker to allow the 
rules for once to be put aside and to permit the new 
member to introduce himeelf. The rule of the House 
had been adopted, Mr. Disrael said, in order to make it 
sure that the new member was really the whom 
he professed to be. ‘In this case,” Mr. Disracli said, 
“T presume there can be no dowbt whatever on the mind 
of unyone as to the identity of the gentleman now 
presenting himself for introduction.” 

The House 


CAUGHT THE IDEA AND SCREAMED 


with laughter. The meanthg was, of course, that there 
could be n> man in all the land but Dr. Kenealy alone 
who could promoee to present himself in such an out- 
rageous fashion, and that the question of identity might 
thus he regarded as absolutely settled. 

Mr. Disraeli’s humour solved all the difficulty. The 
House accepted the suggestion, and amid laug! ter and 
what we call in Parliament “ironical cheering,” the new 
member walked in solitary dignity up the floor, intro- 
duced himself, and was duly sworn in and allowed to 
take his seat. Mr. Disraeli’s sarcastic humour had 
everybody comfortably out of the dilemma which even 
Mr. Bright, taking the matter seriously, had failed to 
bag rp h. = 

ut now we come to the general election. The whole 
House has been newly elected. Nobody can introduce 
anybody, for the reason that all were elected at 
the same time and nobody has any standing more than 
another. Therefore, after a general election we all 


introduce ourselves. 
Members are sworn in by groups—in little batches of 
ceremony of swearing in 


four or five at a time. 
ina -micered position on the 


may occupy several da; 

was m: once p 

occasion of a enero election. I 

stituencies. is is not by any means uncommon. You 


and yet there is some chance that you may carry it and 
secure the election for your party. But you also stand 
for some place where you are perfectly safe to be elected, 
and therefore you make certain your return to tho 
House of Commons. 

I stood for the Ulster city of 7, and also for a 
division of the county of Longford, which I had repre. 
sented for some years. I was defeated in Derry and 
elected for Longford. 

When a man is elected for two constituencies, his 
course in an ordinary case is easy and plain. He writes 
to the Speaker to say which place he decides on accept. 
ing, and then there must be a new election for the other 
place. But my friends and I were particularly anxious 
to win Derry seat, for it had never before been carried 
by a Nationalist, and we were of opinion that there had 
been some unfair dealing as to the way in which votes 
had been obtained. 

Accordingly I lodged in due form a petition claiming 
to be declared the Member for Derry, on the ground 
that the election had been 

CARRIED AGAINST ME BY BRIBERY 
and other corrupt practices. But then I was actually 


elected Member for Longford—and what was I to do? 
The Speaker consulted in this difficulty a t Tory 
lawyer, a Member of the House, a man to opposed 


to me in politics; but he nevertheless was only anxious 
that justice should be done. This eminent lawyer 
advised me that if I were to take my seat for Longford 
I might in some way Loree il a chances as regarded 
m Derry petition, and he therefore advised me not to 
take my seat or even to enter the House—that is the 
debating chamber—until the gnestion of the petition 
had been finally decided. SoI remained in suspense, 
neither one thing nor the other, for some months. 

In the meantime I crossed the Atlantic, and it was in 
the town of St. John, New Brunswick, that I received 
a telegram nfomk me that my petition had been 
successful, and that the judges who tried it had declared 
me to be the sitting member for Derry City. 

Then, of course, I had my choice, and wrote to the 
Speaker announcing my intention to sit for Derry. 

A few years later I again stood for both constituencies 
—was defeated at Derry, and elected for Longford, the 
kindly constituency which I have now again the honour 
to represent. 

(Nezt week: “HOW 1 BECAME AN AUTHOR.” 


By Frank R. Stockton.) 


475 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
(Including one of a Thousand Pousnds.) 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims to th 
for meals, £2,000 ially 


te Street, Lon E.C., to 
whom notice of claims, under the following Konditions, must’ 
sent within seven days to the above address. Insurance ticket, 
applicable to passenger trains in Great Britain and Ireland, 
issued under section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantea 


Company, Limited, Act, 1890. 
TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 
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The above conditions are the essence of contract. 

is Insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
fhe cee older aed accegind is subject to, the conditions of 
Ii, Make No #and 8, : ampere a 
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Three Cheers for the King of Africa. 


Apropos of the article which appesred in P.W. some 
time ago on the subject of Cecil Rhodes, here is a true 
story, by one who has had the pleasure of meeting him, 
which that not only is he a man of powerful 
brain and intellect, but that he is also exceedingly 
kind-hearted and full of thought for the personal com- 
fort of his subordinates. 

It was in the troublous times of ’97 in Mashonaland, 
just after the natives had rebelled, and were carrying on 
their little game of murdering and mutilating the 
unfortunate settlers and prospectors in the outlying 
districte who had not been able to reach the laager in 
Salisbury. : 

The writer was with a body of B.S.A. Police who 
were on a punitive expedition to a place some sixty 
miles north of Salisbury. 

The column had been “ out” for seven weeks, and all 
were heartily sick of the rough fare of “ bully beef” and 
“ oa ” which, with a few und nuts as dessert, 
was the best the commissariat could supply, and ail 
longed for a return to the comforts of Veadquarters 
again. 

Only those who have gone for weeks without butte r 
or jam, and—worst rivation of all—tobacco, can 


understand with what delight the column heard the 


news that “ Sizzle,” who was in Salisbury was sending 
outa wangomcions of “ extras” for the men. 


When wegare did arrive there was such a meal 
aken of which would not have done discredit toa 


art: 
Ep salaes hotel, the fact that the tea was rather greasy, 
having been brewed in the same buckets as the soup 
had previously been boiled in, not at all detracting 
from the enj nt. 

When the feast was over, “dop” was served out, a 
big Ronde yas lighted, and a long programme of songs 
was 

vr“ Firet Post” was sounded, three cheers were 
enthusiastically given for “the King of Africa,” and 
then the men turned in under the blankets. Some 
Dutch transport riders were with the party, but it 
would — eons hard that nigh with an; one sho lies 
dared to say a rage wor eci es, 
as this was not the first time he made himself so 
solicitous about the welfare of those under him. 

By such means does he make himeelf so thorough! 
pera with all with whom he comes in contact. He 
ows what “roughing it” really means. 


Result of the ‘* Mouse” Competition. 


to the Rev. T. Austin Walmesley, B.A., Southzato Collese, 


Now Southgate, N.; a stereoscopo has been sent to each of 
the following :— 


Hull; J. Chapman, Leeds, 


Result of the 


the following: 


Musical Wits of London. 


Tnene is perhaps no better exponent of wit than the 
London 'bus-driver. This is remarkable when we thinl: 
of the hard life that these men lead. IJtappearsat first 
sight to be very casy to sit on the box and drive a pair 
of horses, but when we consider that some of these men 


Tue prize of a solid silvor pencil-case has been awarded 


Miss R. Arnold, Trnmannon, co. Armagh; A. McNaughton, Tay” 


Snatches cf pepular songs, both ancient and mod. rn, 
are brought i::to requi-ition for the purpose of harmiess 
banter with fellow drivers cr pedestrians. 

Fer instance, when a ‘bus passes another on which 
there is a lady earnestly ccenversing with the driver, a 
line or two of “I drive the ‘bus that Mary rides on” 
salutes the driver who is engaging tLe atientions of the 
young lady. 

Should a emart domestic be just starting on her 
“evening cut,” she is greeted with “ Where are you 
going to, my pretty maid P” 

’Bus drivers have Jong been noted for eccentricity in 
head coverizg, and should oe appear in a particularly 
“saucy” hut, Le is saluted with the first line of “ Where 
did you get that hat?” and if the “cady” is of 
abnormal proportions, a shrill “Little bit off the top” 
is whistled by his envions puls. 

It is seldom one hears of sarcasm in whistling, but it 
is a common occurrence for the driver of a furniture 
van or 2 crawling cab to be grecte with, * We won't 
get hon:e till morning,” which is whistled in a tone ot 
withering sarca:m that renders the driver of tl:e crawler 
helpless to retaliate. 

‘The came tune is rendered in a toe which bristles 
with delight if the o!-iect whistled at should be a dis- 
abled motor-car. 

In shert,ihere are ‘few occasions on which the driver 
of the “ Road Car” or “ London General” is at a loss 
for an appropriate tune. 

The military command attention in the shape of a 
spirited march, and should « Highlander Le sizhted he 
is invariably greeted with “Cock o’ the North.” 

Our citizen urmy often hear “ Let me like a so-dier 
fall” from tke musical driver, but although he feels a 
trifle uncomfortable, the volunteer knows that it is harm- 
less chaff and that there are no better tempered men 
in London streets than the drivers of the ownibuses. 


So 


‘“*Sentence’’ Competition. 


A GOLD-PLATED pencil-case has becn forwarded to each of 


C. Tost, Cautes bury ; Mrs, J. ee Redditch; J. H. Pom! ecrton, 
Dublin; J. H. Shaw, Live rool; D. Maytum, Muidstcne; W. Young, 
Bristol ; J. B. Wallace, Manchester; P. Davis, Birataghors 9: 
O'Callaghan, Reading; J. Jennison, Grimsby; L. H. Owen, Notiing- 
ham; R.S. Henry, Newtownards, co. Down; J. Jack, Artroath; J. 
M. Tatchell. Leamington Spe; P. F. Pall, Halifax; R. Macfariave, Port 
Glasgow; W. P. Adams, Bournemouth; BR. W. Bruce, New O:tel, 
Surrey ; 8. Smith, Durham; J. HM. Johnston, Wo!verham;ton ; 
R. Cockton, Gatesticnd-on-Tyne ; E. J. Morahan, Dublin; Mi-vs M. 
Mocre, Lelfast ; G. Paton, Glasgow; D. Ro+3, New Cro:s Kea, 8.E. ; 
Mrs. M, Lawrence, Dover; A. Stevene, Merthyr; RB. Feryw-on, B'a:k- 
burn: F. Webb, Stoke-on-Trent ; J. Hay. Swanser; J. Richards, ! birc!ly ; 
J. Miler, Glasgew ; E. W. Benwell, Upper Clapton, N.; G. Everett, 
near Norwich; Miss Davison, Ashingtcn: J. Hee:, B:llincollig, co. 
Cork; P. Lawson. Dundee; F. R. Hea 82, Old Ford; E.R. Patterecn, 
liford; A. + tacey, Doncaster ; Bre. P. Coe, DesLorovgh, Nortban’s ; J. A. 
Walser, Walthamstow; EB. Mobley, Woburn ; B. Taylor, Birsnit ghan ; 
H. Minshull, Rhyl; W. Murdoch, Gle-gow; Mra. J. Andersen. Gles- 

w: I’. B. Kext, Bromley, Kent; T. Corbett, Paisky ; NM. Wik-us.n, 

ddlesboro. 
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£10 FOR THE BEST SOLUTION TO THE 
GREAT SERVANT PROBLEM. 


A cheque for £10 will be sent to the reader who can suggest 
the Lest means of averting the “ Gzneral”’ famine which 
threatens the homes of this country. Attempts must not 
exceed 500 words, and must reach “ Isobel,” “ Pearson’s 
Weekly,” Henrietta Street, W.C., not later than Nionday, 
November 27th, in envelopes marked “Domestic.” 
“Isobel” reserves the right to publish any of the sugges 
tions at her discretion. 


Kitchen Art. — 


Modern cookery is the most useful and important 
of the domestic arts, and, since the advent of Bovmil | 
as a culinary necessity, has made rapid strides in 
mansion and cottage alike. What can be achieved 
with a bottle of Bovril is well known to those who 
have succceded in coupling high-class cookery with 
strict economy. By its aid rich, nourishing soups and 
gravies can be prepared with astonishing ease and 
celerity, and at the smallest possible cost. 


Prepared under scientific supervision from naturally | 
raised oxen, Bovril is guaranteed to contain all the 
strengthening and stimulating properties of prime ox | 
beef in the smallest possible bulk, and is warmly | 
recommended by leading medical men for its absolute 
purity, its great “food value,” and its remarkably 
beneficial effects on invalids and convalescents. Being 
assimilable by the feeblest invalid, it maintains strength | 
and increases vitality in the most serious cases of 
illness, | 


nuilt, N.B.; G. D. Williams, South Benk B8.8.0., Yorks ; G. BE. Mw | are on duty fi hours ut a stretch i , mark- a 
shall, Benington, Boston; A. Russell, Machynilech; F. W. Finch.» i a ewy ane Re me See ie ay reme 
Coventry ; A. Vane, Rochdale; A. Raxter, Belfast; Jes. Gal raith, J. | 20-6 that t: ey shoud view hile so cheerfully, is 
okey ey een jason d. Wood, Forfar ; c R. Wishury, ~ That the mzu who holds the ribbons is noted for his 
3; A. Wilson, Molton, Yorks.; T. alker, Burslem, Stuffs. ; J; “ % | * 5 . . 
Moore, Belfast; W. 1. Wildiuc, W.; Mrs. Wales, Tooting. 8.v., | Smart chaff” and repartce is well known, but not many 
R. B. Dodsworth, Choriton-cum-Hady, Manchester; A. F. Powkes; | scem to recognise that every note he whistles is fuil of 
Codnor, Derby ; W. J. Jenkins, Hirwain; F. Booth, Silsden, Heighley. | humour. 
T. Totterdell, Frome; J. Sewell, Cuckermouth; Mis. F, T. Tocd ~ 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A Pace More PARTICULARLY FOR LaDIEs, 


IsopeEt. will be glad to auswer, in this page, questions of 
general intcrest upon household matters, 0 far as apace 
permits. Envelopes should be warked Home Notts. 


A Secret of Good Cake Making § rt 


the door often, or shake the cake in any way till is is 


set. 
our War » rubbing 
Lo Remore Your Warts Try Wepns 


little bit of fresh beef daily till it disappears. (Reply to 


Lascet.) : 
: o the shoulders 
When Roasting a Hare should te peaked 
well with a large needle for the first half hour, and 
basted with salt and water. Pcur this away and use fat. 


Yellow Leather Gaiters should, be 


with sadgle soapand tepid water. Then let them dry 
before polishing with any good brown boot polish. (Reply 


to Lascet.) 

Isinglass is Strengthening, $0,it should be 
much as ible into the food of delicate people. I 
knew an old gentleman who derived great benefit from 
taking haif a teaspoonful in his tea at breakfast and in 
soup or milk at Sime. For this purpose the fine 
white isinglass should be used, as it dissolves so 


quickly. 

will make a delicious sweet for 
Or ange Sponge had little supper-party, and 
is very inexpensive to make. Dissolve half an ounce of 
sheet gelatine in half a pint of water, add the rind of 
two o1 and two ounces of white sugar. When the 
gelatine is dissolved, strain all through a piece of 
muslin. Mix the whites of one or two eggs with the 
above, also the juice of two oranges. Whisk well for 
twenty minutes, colour to taste. and place in a wet 

mould. Turn out to serve. (Reply to NEWLY.) 
as far as possible 


Burn All Kitchen Waste i. "the loses 


stove. This should be done regularly three times a da 
after meals. Draw the fuel towards the front bars, pull 
out the centre damper, place the refuse at the back of 
the grate, and, if necessary, put a little coal on the top. 
While the refuse is being destroyed, open the kitchen 
window for a couple of inches top and bottom. If these 
directions are followed, there will be no disagreeable 
smell while the rubbish is being burnt, and the dustbin 
will never smell nasty. 


A Nice Dish of Boiled Mutton prepared: 


Procure the thick end of a leg of mutton, remove the 
bone and fill the cavity with veal stuffing. Take away an 
corners that might break through the paste into which 
‘you are going to wrap the joint. Make a paste of flour 
and water, with a little cho ped suet and baking- 
eo roll it out to the thickness of balfancinck, 

rap the mutton inside, carefully covering it, so 
that there is no hole through which the gravy can 
escape. Wet the edges of paste where they join, then 
tie in a large pudding cloth which has been wrung out 
in boiling water and well floured. Plunge the joint 
into o sauce-panful of boiling water, and cook it for 
about two hours and a quarter. Serve in the paste, 
which on being cut open will be found to contain excel. 
lent gravy and a delicious joint of meat. 


YOUR SKIRT WILL NEVER HANG WELL 


Uniess you have a perfectly fitting underski:t. 

es The oat of the moment fits 
closely round the hips, and flares 
somewhat at the foot, and this 
effect is not easily obtained with- 
out the aid of 


A_GOOD PATTERN. 


The underskirt shown in the 
margin is decidedly smart, and 
may be made in eilthe- silk, 
moreen, or moirette, or, better 
still, of moreen with a moiret e or 
slik frill. Any ly may make it 
for herself, for bag pattern is pre- 


is thus 
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(Dated November 2sth.) 
tf a thin material be used, an interlining of 
domet or flannelette should be employed for 
the sake of warmth. 
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° 
To Test the Freshness of Eggs 4*,° 2 
a bowl of water, and if the small end comes to the top 
they are fresh. a P 
it seems, are very averse to the odour 0! 
Moths, the pine, and nie pede: dried and put 
into bags, are excelent for placing among blankets and 
furs to keep away the pests. This year we are so tried 
with moths that this remedy will, no doubt, be doubly 
appreciated. re . 
° will come out of table linen, etc., 
Coffee Stains if the spots are soaked in cold 
water. If any very fine linen is much stained with 
coffee and doesn’t bleach easily, dip the soiled part in a 
mixture made from the yolk of an egg. cold water, and 
a few drops of wine. Rinse immediately in clear water. 


: is far more wholesome than 
Boiled Salad vy, salad, and can be 
indulged in when lettuces are not plentiful. Take a 
cold boiled or baked Spanish onicn, some cooked beet- 
root, cauliflower, and boiled beans. Cut up all the 
vegetables small, and pour over a good salad dressing. 
To give the dish a nice fresh appearance, and to add 
crispness, so good in a salad, strew a small quantity of 
endive over all. 

is one I 


This Recipe for Curry Powder have usea 


and find very good. Four ounces of turmeric, three 
ounces of coriander seeds, one ounce each of cayenne 
peppers black pepper, and ginger, one drachm of mace, 

an ounce of cardamons, and three-quarters of an 
ounce of carraways. All to be finely powdered and 
passed through a sieve three times, then bottle for use. 
(Reply to Lis.) 

is no 


To Clean Embossed Brass shatter, for 


many preparations sold for this purpose contain powder 
which remains in the modliiag Try this: Dusive an 
ounce of oxalic acid in a pint of water. Apply this 
with a flannel or soft brush. Polish with a eather. 
The solution may be kept in a bottle, but it should 
always be labelled poison. This method of cleaning 
brass should not be resorted to more often than neces- 
sary, as it is astrong recipe. Do not let the acid touch 
the hands. (Reply to THompson.) 


Sopzq Inevery household there should 
Deodorisers. be a certain stock of deodorisers, 


for we never know how soon we may require them. An 
inexpensive one is a pint of vinegar boiled with an 
ounce of myrrh. This may be sprinkled on carpets 
and otranch ix Jaron hpas A sage valuable one is 
rmanganate o which is so good for placi 
QF se where the smell is offensive, or inte wie 
water with which a sore is bathed. Prepare it by 
petting half an ounce of the crystals in a wine-bottle. 
ill it up with boiling water slowly, so as not to burst 
the bottle. Vottles of this fluid should always be care- 
fully labelled for fear of accident. 


Fancy Shortbreads, For the cake iteelt use 
flour, half a pound of best fresh butter, four ounces of 
sugar. First sieve the flour and rub the butter in, then 
add the sugar, and work to a paste with the tips of the 
fingers on a slightly floured board, in a cold place. 
Form into rounds half an inch thick, pinch round the 
edges, and put comfits on. Chopped almonds are some- 
times ndded to the paste and scattered on the top, 
dricd fruits in the same way, and the butter and flour 
increased for richer varieties. The richer the short- 
bread is the more care in making. The yolks of eg 
are often added to good shortbread. The icing can 4 
done according to taste. (Reply to FIsHErtoy.) 


° i is much talked 
The Subject of Econom Y of nowadays, but 
how few really study it, especially in their kitchens, I 
am often shocked at the petty waste which goes on in 
sinall households, and which would never be allowed in 
large ones. If those who are trying to housekeep nicely 
will only look into the subject, they will discover that 
nothing is useless for stock. ete., except potato rinds. 
Every scrap of meat, bones, etc., should} be added to the 
stock pot ; all scraps of bread should be dried for crumbs 
for fryivg or making into some kind of bi ead-pudding 
or other cookery. It is the duty of all to be economical in 
the house in which they live, whether it be at home or 
elsewhere. Tea is very wastefully used in the modern 
household “ because it is so cheap ” it isn’t worth saving. 
If you do not require the “left over” tea ourself, you 
will generally find some person who is gladof it. If this 
is saved for a purpose it should be poured off the leaves 
at once, and not allowed to infuse and infuse till all the 
tannin is extracted, and an unwholesome be ob- 
tained. Tea which is poured off the leaves quickly aftera 
men, =a be ee : me covered jug, and when required 
or use, the jug shou stoodina . : 
water, but its contents must not "ucePam of boiling 
boil. Odds and ends of cooked 
vegetables saved, help greatly 
to flavour a stew, mince, 
rissoles, etc., ete. . 
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HINTS TO SMALL INVESTORS, 


Under this heading we intend to reply to letters pon sud. 
jects connected with the investment of money. We hall give 
careful consideration to every question submitted to us, 
Letters to be answrered in the nezt possible issue must reach us 
not later than the first post on Tuesday morning and be 
addressed to the Iuvestment Editor, “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Ovr statement last week that we proposed to give a 
dozen ways of investing £10 has brought us some amusing 
and instructive letters. In one of them the writer says 
that to invest £10 in a dozen ways pre-suppoess a dozen 
sums of £10; and he advises that they sho be lumped 
together and expended in paying £100 Great Northern 
Railway Four Per Cent. Prefer Ordinay Stock, which 
stands at about £120. This is ingenious, but it is scarcely 
what we meant. Another writer suggests that a £20 
Egyptian Unified Bond would be a good way of disposing 
of two of the £10 notes. This is a really good idea. 
Egyptain Unified yields nearly 4 per cent. on the money, 
of it is fast becoming a British .Government security. 
It must ultimately improve in price, and it gives a good 
rate of interest to the holders. 

Ir is not a bad thing to deposit £10 in a savings 
bank (which can be done without expense) and reserva 
the interest upon it, while you are saving some more, as 
it is always easier and comparatively cheaper to invest 
£50 than a smaller sum. It cn also be invested in any 
British Government stock without trouble, and the only 
drawback to this is that the rate of interest is com. 
paratively so small; but the advan of doing so is 
that instructions can be given to invest the interest 
every quarter as it comes due, so that the sum will go 
on insensibly increasing at Ss ee amounts to 
compound interest, a thing othe difficult of attain- 
ment. The first steps of saving and investing are slow 
and tedious, but when they have been overcome the rest 


ees good plan is to fix upon a Home Railway Stock 
such as Brighton Ordinary, North-Western Ordinary, and 
Great Western Ordinary, and keep on investing your 
savings in it every time you get £10 together, but in this 
case you cannot invest the exact amount of your intcrest. 
But the easiest method is to ‘ae your £10 in sound 
industrial preference shares, which stand at about £1 each. 
You can easily buy ten of them at a time, as this is a 
Stock Exchange number. We give the follow- 

rs ep shares as suitable for this purpose, with the 


of intorest that they pay :— zs 
Lipton Preferences, 5 per cent. 4 British Tea Table Prefs.,5} percent, 
Kodak Pn ” Hotel nD 00 
Williamson's ,, o & . nit ” 
Bradford Dyers aS w and Co.'s Q ne a 
Baker Petroleum ,, oa andCo.’s 4,5 
Bovril ie 


” 0 English SewingCotton,, 5 
TuEsE are all nominally of the value of £1 each, and 


although some of them are at iums, they are very 
ys S that they would not materially interfere with the 


debentures are 
“AP. M."—! 


as an inves!men 
not worth .———“* Percy.”’°—Bovril 


—You_can only bu 
B. B.”—You ha 
Deferred 


“You 
it in the National Benefit 
has been sent to yuu. 
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“I think it is about the best thing 
one can give to delicate children.” 
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~ & Recommended 

Scott’s Emulsion 

to about thirty 
people.” 


PEARSON’ 


—- 


CHRISTOPHER WREN LE GRAND. 
(From a photograph.) 


And now comes a case of whooping 
cough. We have had bronchitis and con- 
sumption, and emaciation, and distress 
during teething, and about all the rest of 
the wasting conditions of babies, children, 
and adults. And now we have before usa 
letter from @ gentleman whose child had 
whooping cough. Here is the letter: 

“126 Rough Road, 
“Clapham Junction, 8.W. 
“ April 23rd, 1898. 

, Gentlemen,—I have the greatest pos- 
sible Pleasure in testifying to the excellence 
of Scott's Emulsion. I have had several 
bottles for my boy during his period of 
whooping cough, and believe the Emulsion 
™ done a great deal to build him up, as 

‘¢ 18 much improved. I have recom- 
mended Scott’s Emulsion to about thirty 
people. I think it is about the best thing 
one can give to delicate children.—Yours 
tuithfully, (Signed) Tom C. Lz Grawp.” 
| And thus you see what Scott's Emulsion 
“oes when children have the whooping 
Cough. As a matter of fact, there is almost 
no end to the many phases of illuess in 
which cod-liver oil is beneficial, and the |! 


reason Scott's Emulsion is to te preferred 
to other forms of this oil is because it is 
palatable, easy of digestion, and combines 
with the oil the hypophosphites of lime 
and coda, and glycerine. When you give 
Scott's Emulsion to your children you 
know what they are taking. It is not like 
giving them a secret remedy composed of 
powerful drugs that ought never to be ad- 
ministered unless prescribed by a physician. 
Scott’s Emulsion is a general help to the 
entire system. It improves digestion, 
enriches the blood, and restores vitality. 
In other words, Scott’s Emulsion helps 
Nature to help herself. The body struggles 
all through life to maintain health, but 
without aid at timcs it cannot do so. 
Scott's Emulsion is always a reliable aid, 
and what is more, it is a standard remedy, 
having the endorsement of the medical 
profession. 

You can obtain a sample of Scott's 
Emulsion by sending threepence to cover 
postage to Scoit and Bowne Ltd., Manu. 
facturing Chemists, 95 Great Saffron Hill, 
London, E.C., and mentioning this paper. 
All chemists sell Scott's Emulsion. 
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A Record Demand for Guy’s 
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on Sale at all Chemists and Stores. 
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Tonic this Month. 


Every month that passes now witnesses an enormous progress in the 
sales of Guy’s Tonic. The advertising expenditure remains mach the 
same, so that it is clear that the rapid growth of Guy’s Tonic in tho 
esteem of the Public is due to merit. 


People are finding out that if they have faulty or weak Digestion 
with various pains and discomforts, such as Stomachic weight and dis- 
tention after meals, flushes of heat, Flatulence, Biliousness, Sick Head- 
ache, lessened Nerve Power, decreased energies, and a generally weaker 
state of physical well-being—that Guy’s Tonic possesses a never-failing 
power in restoring the System to a healthy condition. 


People who take Guy’s Tonic immediately after meals find that by 
mixing with the Food just eaten it helps its Digestion and brings about 
an easier and more complete Assimilation of Food, unaccompanied by any 
ill-effects, pain, discomfort or disagreeable symptoms. As we all get an 
occasional attack of some form of Indigestion owing to any of a thousand 
and one causes arising in modern life—such as worry, excessive fatigue, 
overwork, Mental disturbance, errors of Diet, and too much excitement— 
the effect Guy’s Tonic exerts in correcting these conditions and bringing 
about a normal Healthy state naturally very strongly commends itself to 
those who have once experienced the benefits derivable from its use. 


Such persons use Guy’s Tonic again and again as needed, and recom- 
mend its use to others because it has been proved to possess the real 
virtue as an invigorative Tonic, Digestive, and Constitutional Restorative 
Power claimed for it. 


Our experience is that the Public are very generous in recognizing 
merit when they find it, and it is thus consensus of approval as to the 
merit and efficacy of Guy’s Tonic that renders it so popular and 
appreciated, tending as a matter of course to an ever-increasing demand 
for it. We are much gratified by this response to our efforts, and the 
public are happily pleased also by the use of Guy’s Tonic, hence it thrives 
and prospers as all good things in the end do, 


Army Officers and Guy's Tonic. 


The following Letter proves the value of Guy’s Tonic in a serious 
Case of Indigestion and Nervousness, brought on by Overwork and 
Study. The writer says :—‘‘Guy’s Tonic made a new Man of me, 
aud has, I believe, saved my life.’’ 


To Guy’s Tonic Company. Oct. 3rd, 1899. 

“‘ Dear Sirs,—I would be much obliged if you would kindly send me by 
“return of post your little Book on Digestion and a Book of Testimonials, 
“as I want them for a great Friend of mine, whom I think Guy’s Tonic 
“ would greatly benefit, and who I am endeavouring to get to take your 
“excellent preparation, which I honestly believe is worth its weight in 
“gold. It tas benefited me very much for Indigestion and a Nervous 
“Complaint, brought on by Overwork in Study. Guy’s Tonic has made a 
“new man of me; it has, I believe, saved my life, and I would not be 
“without a bottle for anything. I occasionally use it now if I get a 
“touch of my old complaint, and one or two doses effectually drive it 


“‘away. You may, should it be of use to you, make use of this, but in 3 


“this event I should prefer you not to publish my name and address, 

“though I shall always be glad to answer any inquiries that anyone 

“may wish to make.” Duly signed by AN ARMY LIEUTENANT. 

An Ex-Military Attache writes from Aldershot on October 9th, 1899 : 
“ Guy’s Tonic is highly appreciated by very many Army Officers.” 


Note.—The originals of the above Letters may be inspected by anyone interested who ¢ 


cares to call at the Head Office of Guy’s Tonic Company, 12 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W. 


A new size (Six Ounce) Bottle of Guy’s Tonic, price 1s. 13d., is now 
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RLD JUDGES AM 
BY HIS CLOTHES 


And if would stand well with the world Bary must dress smartly and 
well, ‘This is just where D. Towell c'mes right along in your yath to 
help you. D. Towell’s celebrated 


REAL IRISH TWEEDS 


have earned a reputation to which all classes of wert tee. Large 


variety of patterns, all fast colours and unshrin 
Autuma and Winter out. 
COMPLETE SUIT (to order), 32,6 
TROUSERS (to order), 7/19 
Fit and Style guaranteed, Moncy refunded not 
satisfuctery, 
Real Irish Tweed or Fricze Overcoat and Vicunas, ctc., Oe, 
Carriage Paid. 


Carriage Paid, 


We hold oursclees responsible for Fit of Garment. 
Our Self. t System is absolutely reliable and accurate, 
New Fatterns and Self-Measurcmcnt Form to 


TOWELL, BELFAST. 


Send 


- 
D. 


Branches: Parliament Street, DUBLIN; and Dale Strect, LIVERPOOL. 
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“TALKEE, TALKEE.” 


CastTILLo, who is a Spaniard, resident in London, writes 


concerning one of the many troubles he has to 
encounter in connection with our Janguage. “ When 
I write to a person,” he cays, “ to say that I intend to 
pay him a visit, I always say, ‘I am going to see you,’ 

ut my friend informs me that I should say, 
‘I am coming to see you.’ Now, how can I 
come to a place to which I am going. It 
seems to me to be a little mixed.” ——-——-—— It does 
appear rather involved, doesn’t it ? We always use 
the verb “to come” when we wish to intimate that 
our journey is to o friend, which has probably 
arisen from verbal communications. When talking 
to a man, and telling him that you will call upon him 
at some future time, it is natural to say “I will come,” 
and afterwards, when writing to remind him of the 
visit, one falls into the habit of saying “I om 
coming.” In writing to say that we ure alout to 
visit someone else, the verb “to go” is used. But 
before you're through with this language of ours, my 
friend, you will find many peculiarities that put this 
one in the shade. 


J. G. G., of Glasgow, has a funny story to tell about a 


Bailie and a boon companion who bad been holding 
high revels in a town of the €cottish Borders. Inthe 
“ wee sma’ hours ” they parted, both rather unstead 
on their legs. The Builie, by the aid of a servi 
liceman, got home safely, and next morning tcok 
is place on the Bench as usual. The first case brought 
up before him was a charge of “ drunk and disorderly,” 
and judge of his amazement when his companion 
of the previous evening was placed in the dock! The 
Bailie, however, stolidly refused to show any signs of 
recognition, and, after the evidence, he ener 
lectured the prisoner on the wickedness of his 
behaviour, and reprimanded him eeverely, finally 
mulcting him in a fine of seven shillings and six- 
ce. risoner m to remonstrate; but tke 
Bailie him to be silent—and paid the fine him- 
self, That same evening he explained to his crony 
that * his position demanded the course of action 


Tue feat of the man who sang fifty-two songs in a 


day, referred to the other week by J. P., dcesn't seem 
to be a record after all. F. W.F., for example, tells 
me that he was present at an occasion in Birmingham 
where a singing contest was being decided for a purse 
of gold, when one man — eighty songs in eight 
consecutive hours; while J. D. remembers an enter- 
tainment in Dublin at which a man produced a song- 
book from his pocket containing a hundred sets of 
verses, and sang the whole lot right off—all to the 
same tune! : 


R. W. D. is a tobacconist, and has been worrying his 


brain for some time in an endeavour to formulate 
some scheme for booming his trade at Christmas, 
and, being unable to unearth anything, he comce, 
like a wise man, to P.W. There are 
a at number of = ideas floating about 
which might quite well be appropriated by R. W. D. 
For euaesnlas te might lock up a cabinet containing 
a@ five-pound note or a hundred cigars, or anything he 
likes, and put the key in a packet of the tobacco which 
he himse'f doubtless makes up. He might then place 
the cabinet in the window with a big notice upon it to 
this effect, stating that whoever purchases the packet 
containing the key which will open this cabinet be- 
comes the r of the contents. There are other 
schemes, however, and I will ig readers an oppor- 
tunity of exercising their skill by offering a solid 
silver pencil-case to the sender of the best, and a 
atereoscope to each cf the next best twenty-five. At- 
tempts to reach the ScnemE EpiTor by Monday, 
November 27th. 


I wou p like to remind contributors that the Replies 


on the “Question Worth Answering” page should 
not at the outside exceed 250 words, and should 
be either type-written or very legibly written 
by band. oreover, wherever it is possible, 
authorities should be quoted, and preference is given 
to those replies which name the source from which 
the information is obtained. 


¥ Do you think it is true,” asks J. L., “that a widespread 


use of slang is an indication of the decadence of a 
nation? I have heard this argument advanced against 
the use of the expressive phraseology which we call 
‘slang,’ but I fail to see it.” This argu- 
ment has been certainly employed by at least one 
famous man, but I question its accuracy. Slan; 
expressions are to be found in every comnts ani 
robably they are more abundant in the United 
Btates than elsewhere, yet we always luok upon 
the Great sara as a rising rather than a decay- 
ing nation. It is not too much to say that slang 
has existed as long as language itself, and the fact 
that we use expressions which are, or appear to be, 
more vigorous and telling than existing ones, would 
acem to indicate virility instead of decrepitude. The 
employment of vulgar terms is not to be commended, 
but this will decrease with the spread of education. 
Some words which were formally slang have proved 
so valuable that they a:e now inc!uded in our diction- 
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J. M. T. tells me a very good yarn about a couple of 


volunteers who were mistaken for regulars, a blunder 
which many people make. Londoners believe them- 
selves very char , particularly those who have busi- 
ness over the counter; but a few days ago two young 
London volunteers walked into o restaurant where 
they have their luncheon almcst every day, and caused 
quite a little flutter among the attendants by stating 
that they had given up their business occupations 
and had enlisted! They wore volunteer uniforms 
which might easily be mistaken for those of regulars. 
The munager of the re:taurant appeared on thescene, 
and after a cordial greeting and a little discussion as 
to the absurdity of giving up a good positicn to enlist, 
he “ toasted ” the two boys, and offered to stand them 
x good lunch the following day, being fully convinced 
they were to be sent to the front. Next day the two 
voluntcers trrned up in their every-day clothes, and 
kept the manager to his word. 


“Ts it a sign of weaknees for a man to cry?” PLEURENS 


puts this question to me, but withort expressing 
any opinion of his own———————It all derends 
upen the circumstances. If a man sits down and 
snivels when he meets with the least trouble or 
difficulty, then there would be no doubt as to the 
man’s weakness; but the mere fact that you see the 
tears coming into a man’s eyes is not sufficient to 
make you stigmatise him as weak in courage. 
Some men have feel'ngs that are exccedingly 
senritive, and when their emotions are aroused they 
are unable to keep the moisture from their eyes. 
Such men will sometimes cry when a heavy trouble 
comes upon them, not because of themselves, but 
because of thoce dear to them, but that is not weak- 
ness. Those very men, whom certain persons would 
dub “duck-hearted,” often show the greatest courage 
and strength in a daily fight with adverse cirenm- 
stances, and, in so doing, they display a heroism which 
surpasees that of the soldier who is surrounded b 
all the exciting conditions of warfare. This 

another confirmation of the saying which tells us 
that it is not always wise to judge by appearances. 


W. A. writes: “Just before the Jameeon Raid I was cone 


of a party of Britishers met in the house of one of us, 
as was our weekly custom, to consider our grievances. 
The meeting was half way through when a Kaffir boy 
ran in ond hid under a table. Next moment in 
aushed one of jthe Zarps on: Boer police, and 
seizing the boy by the throat, kicked him savagely 
and leshed him with his sjambok till the blood 
ran down his face and back in_ streams. 
British flesh and blood could not look on at 
such brutality, and though we well knew the con- 
sequences to ourselves, we fell upon that Zarp and 
pummelled him, flogged him with his own sjambok, 
and kicked him out of the room. Twenty minutes 
later we were all arrested and imprisoned, and next 
day heavily fined. The Zarp produced five of his 
companions, who declared that they, too, were 
assaulted at the came time. The landrost refused to 
allow one of us tospeak in our self-defence, and the 
wretched Kaffir was cruelly flogged for ‘ aiding and 
abetting us.’ ” 


“Way is not the art of boxing taken up toa la 


extent than it is by our young men ?” is the question 
propounded by R. J. M. “Boxing fell into disrepute 
owing to the retices of former times, but we have 
all progressed since then towards refinement, and the 
art might well be included in our list of sports. 
At the present time, whatever may have been 
the case in by-gone days, the art of boxing 
need be no more brutal than the game of foot- 
ball; in fact, it need not be so rongh if the proper 
gloves are used, and it would be more useful in every 
wa: s alicadins eee of our young men practise 
the art of fencing, which has all the good qualities of 
boxing, while avoiding the tendency to degrading 
exhibitions, and the only advantage which boxing 
possesses over it is that the latter enables you to take 
your own part more easily. This suggestion of yours re- 
minds me of an incident in my schon! dave Thad taken 
very kindly to boxing in the gymnasium—so much 
so, in fact, that I got a swelled head. One day I 
Gisposed of a boy much bi than myeelf, and the 
next afternoon—feeling that I could whip anybody— 
1 picked a quarrel with a new arrival, and we fought. 
When I recovered consciousness balf-an-hour later 
they told me that the new boy was really the new 
boxing instructor—a young man with a youthful 
appearance. 


A. H. writes: “ We have here a dog owned by a gentle- 


man in Manchester. This dog in April 1890, 
accidentally met a postman on his early round at the 
corner of Withington and Burford Ronds, and 
followed him at every house called at to deliver letters, 
and when he returned past the same spot in Burford 
Road, the dog left him and went home. This 
occurred each morning afterwards. The postman 
thought little or nothing of it at first, bat it went on 
for weeks, months, and years, and this man became 
as much interested as the dog, who regularly for nine 
years, in all weathers, has met the same postman at 
the same spot exactly at 7.30 every morning, and 

one his round with him, always leaving at Burford 
Road. The owner of the dog says that every morn. 
ing a little after seven o'clock, the dog will not rest or 
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let them have any peace until they have put his 
ty on, and let him go out to his self-appointed 
task of watching the postman on this one particular 
round. The man assures us that the dog has not 
missed a single morning during all these nine 
years, and that when he hns been on his holidays, or 
off duty throngh illness the dog has met the other 
postman and would not go a yard with him, but would 
turn round and trot off home. Now I cannot under- 
stand how the dog should know the time every 
morning to be at exactly the same spot to meet this 
rticular postman at 7.30 to the minute—go a litt!e 
hetore that time and he will not be there. Many 
travellers by the early trains, including myself, h:ve 
watched him and tried to entice him away, but no, it 
is that one postman and no one else will he follow, 
and not even for bis owner will he neglect his duty.” 


G. H. writes: “Hung in a conspicuous position in a 


barber's shop that I have been in the habit of patron- 
ising for some considerable time is a list of charges; 
amongst other items, and in bold type, is the follow- 


: 
ing :— 


SHAVING ae ae a so id: 
SHAVING, WITH CLEAN TOWEL ... 14d. 
If this system were developed we might 
go into a restaurant and find 

Roast BEEF AND POTATOES .. «6d. 
Dirtro, on aA CLEAN PLATE... .. «7d. 
Ditto, witH CLEAN PLATE, KNIFE, 

anp Fork tes AGA We 


If any reader can offer a more humourous example of 
the kind let him write it down on the back of a post- 
card, and send it to the CLzan Ep1ror, to arrive not 
later than Monday, November 27th. A stereoscope 
will go to the sender of each of the best fifteen 
attempts. 


A.F. has been discussing with a friend the question 


whether a sea vo: improves the quality of whisky, 
and he wants to know if it is a fact, as whoever is wrong 
is going to contribute a pound of tobacco to the War 
News Tobacco Fynd.———. —As opinion on this 
subject is divided—for some whisky merchants ship 
bartels of their stuff for a sea voyage ostensibly to 
improve its flavour, and other large firms consider the 
tenefits of such voyages mcre i than real— 
I think, that under the circumstances, best th 

to do would be for you each to send a pound o 
tobacco to the fund in question. 


Dora has*a grievance aguinst the powers that be 


because they do not give titles to the fairsex. “If a 
man does anything to make himself conspicuous,” she 
observes, “he receives a knighthood, or baronetcy, or a 
peerage; but whatever a woman may do, she | 
nothing of the kind. Sir Salter Pyne, the Briti 
engineer of the Ameer of Afghanistan, received a 
knighthood, but the Ameer’s lady physician, who is 
equally clever in her way, remains without a title. 
Take another cuse. Dr. Russell, who made himeelf 
famous at the time of the Crimean War his 
descriptions of what took place, was knighted a 
year or two ago—rather late, but still the recognition 
cameat last. But Miss Florence Nightingale, whose 
deeds are known Soere:ront was always ‘ ” This 
isn’t fair, and I think women, who are now recog- 
nised as the equals of men, should receive the same 
treatment.”. ——tThere is something in what 
ousay. That the force of the argument has been 
felt to come extent in high quarters is proved by the 
granting of a pee to the urdett-Coutts 
in ition of good works. However, cheer 
up! ait those who are in a position to tyes a 
remedy for this complaint are readers of P.W., and 
this Eepliciay of our views will go a long way towards 
furthering the aims of women to receive titles on 
their own account. 
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ALL POST FREE. 
Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 
“Humounsomz, Lonpon.” 
esers, ere our Sole Agents tn Sidney 
Street), 


P.W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, 218 Rue Rivoli,and 


20 Pitt Sirecth: Metlon eta dishes alten Stvect), Brisbane(Ed 
Street . King Walon gy oan een be Ln oS 


‘3 Adelaide 


at the 


Printed and Published C. Antuun Pearson at Pearson's 
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A SENSE OF SATISFACTION 


is experienced by any sensible woman when she saves money on a necessa i 
; fa s ry purchase. EVERY AN who buys a Jolin Noble 
ee See Contumse EFFECTS A CENUINE SAVING. as an ondtaary dressmaker would ate Li Ade re the ‘eee making up. It 
. oe ou pres “per one by John Noble Ltd., and the long experience (28 years) in manufacturing, with the use of the 
seeciir ¥ a a — them to give value never equalled by any other firm. NQ RISK 1S RUN when orders are sent to 
r i fe s, be the design, material, make and finish of the Costumes are all excellent. Any garment not approved can 
exchanged (unless made specially to order) if returned in good condition within seven days (or money can be refunded). 


aurea COST 


Are Promptly sent by Parcel Post, direct from the INVENTORS AND ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS, BROOK 
STREET MILLS, MANCHESTER. 


Unquestionably the Best Value ever offered to Ladies. 
THREE! COLD MEDALS AWARDED. 21 / 


Praised by Thousands of highly-satisfied Customers 
Unequalled for Style, Material, Make and Finis‘: Combined. 


These Costumes wre wade in two very durable 


Cloths, the Renowned John Noble Chev‘ 
Berge, nwctier nines gietinsn ment th Popes ILLUSTRATED 
r John No : va tig 
Mnipli and mNRAR EERE ere eee ee SHEET 
Over Two Million Yards s2ld Annually, 
NOVELTIES a striking proof of popularity. us OF STYLISH 
COSTUMES & 


iN 
Sent Post Y 


Free to any 
Address. 


PATTERNS sent 
POST FREE 


with copy of 4-nage WINTER CATALOGUE 
of Costumes, Manties, &c. fuliy Wustrated,, 

A Pull Dress Length of einer chin 
Rin. wide) for 76, curriuge, td. Any length cu 
at 1,3 per yard. 

Colours: Black, Navy, Brown, Ruby, Myrtle 
Electric, Grey, Fawn, Sage, and Purple. 

The Three Sizes in Stook ar: 4, ¥:, win. 
round bust (under arms’, Waists 24, 26, 23 in., Skirts 
being 38, 40, 42 in. long in front. Larger cv special 
Sizes made to measure fur 1.6 extra. 
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These Designs. or Ladies’ Own De 


signs, can be supplied in any muaterial at the 
4 Model 1014. most moderate chu ges. Ladies are cnvit “dite 
A BMART PROCK write for Patterns and Estfinates, 3 
= 
with kilted Skirt attached to WINTER 
THE JOHN NOBLE 


Bodice of same material, and a 


WN 
Wy Reefer Crat, lines 
YP Seis \DRESS FABRICS.| 


KN2CKABOUT FROCKS | 


splendid cathe while thw Frick | Largest Stock in the - on 
- lone can be worn for school cr ode! : } 
Model 1352. + Bode) 1333. house wear. The Jacket, ton, | Kingdom. Up-to-date Suit, compri Mode} 1408. 
| cits of Costume Skirt and Sty- | Consists of Costume Skirt with | icoks well with any ovner frock. [JA Large Box of Patterns scnt Post full Costume Skirt with inv: : } 
-|: Kodico,. The frills extend over | new inverted pleats and Tatlor- In black and navy only. Free to select from. pleats and» tailor cut Coat Consists of we'l-cut, fashionable skirt 
U a ith Dou! | the full Sucqt6 now ¥ofa-hldn. And smurt sacqie cuat with new reverse, 


front, | cut, well-made wit ble- ie 
r Lengths and Prices : at is liredthrough.and | ant sets of geod mohar buttens { 


n 
wWeithor withetle-ters | Every scam bound and beautifully 


ts 
braid. The | back. May behad with soqueback | 724 ety ot1 13 - 129) 
1O/S; | ifdesired, at the same ioe. | 722,821 911 22-129 MOURNING ORDERS SENT OFF | as sketch) or with | finished. Stocked in Mlaex, Navy. 
e, | car. 6d. Skirt alane, 6/6; car.,51. panohes, 2 ach, IN 24 HOURS : Fawn, Grey, or Royal. Price, 129, 
Bodice to match, 8/6 ; car. paid. Carriage, %J. extra. | le : carr. pail, safely packed. in box), #1. extra. . 


Please mention “PEARSON'S WEEKLY,” when writing for Patterns or ordering, and send dircct to 


L.td., =cosiitrest MANCHESTER. i 
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Why not have Value for Money? 
MITCHELL’S 


GOLD MEDAL 


“PRIZE CROP" 


Indispensable with 
Fruit and Delicious 
Nourishing! 


Devonshire 
Cream 


(Really Geuuine). 


In patent air-tigtt 
tins. jib.,1,4; Ib., 
2'4; 2b. 4+: in- 
cluding tin & postage. 
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Pro Oa in Scotland from the finest Scotch grain, and 
have the largest est Bier er ‘scotch Rolled Oats in the world, solely on their 
merita. in 1 and 2-Ib. packets by all Grocers and Food Dealcrs. 


Choice Virginia 


CIGARETTES, 


WEIGHT D. . VALUE 
FOR | PER Hf ‘oo | iN 
MONEY, WEIGHT. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Free Farins under the British Flag. Gold 
mines and other iniuerals. Immen:e forests. 
Productive fisheries. Large arens of tertile 
land in every province waiting for settlers. 
Exparding manufacturing industries. Large 
importand export trade. Classes wante1 :— 
Cap:talists, persons with moicrate incomes, 
farmers, farm labourers, young men desiring 
to learn farming, and domestic servants. 


MRS. CONYERS, 
Morchard Bishop, 
DEVON. 
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MACAZINE 


! 
: 


FITS CURED. 


From the first dose of Ozerine fits cease. Tt has 


What Is the matter with your Skin? 


if aa have anything the matter with your skin use LILLIE 
POWDER, because it is a sure cure for all ailments of the skin. 
Send for it at once, as you value the health of your skin. 
ORDER it of your Chemist, and refuse all substitutes, as they may be injurious. 
THREE TINTS—White, Flesh Colour, and Cream. 
" hiets, , and all inf tio To be hal of all the best Chemists and Hairdressers. 
OSs) eerie gaits and post ree, om Price One Shilling. By Post, 1/2. 


lication to the Hizh Commiss oner_for 
epplication Victoria Strect, London, 8.W.; |THE LILLIE SYNDICATE, 3 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


also from the Allan, Dominion ad Elder 


Dempster Steamship Co.'s, or their local 
THE SAFE REMEDY FOR 


Ageuts, and the Canadian Pacitic Railway Co. 
of things, and systems which H Ee A Dp A Cc H E. 
1. 


COO bs 3 i, oe : prevailed yesterday are super- ; fa! S . 
( FOR STICKING EVERTTIUNG I ; : ? . . seded to-day. One cor ous pi pecketet dow.” Send'sampou caveiope 
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You Want Crockery ! 


Then buy direct from the Manufacturers 
and save all intermediate profits. 


MING CENTURY. 
Change is the universal order 


innovation comes from the firm ree Sample. 
of R. Langdon Imvies & Co., xu BLD. 


omplete Dinner Servier for 6 121-5, Bristol-st., Birmingham. 
Maced ie ‘printed on Semi They are Offering genuine free 
Tea © 


oly; One Complet Service ; NEURALGIA gifts of money to all cash pur- 
a ‘iin, finished 3 ‘ chasers. A wholesale discount 
ersons, pure white , Ease soon of 2d. in the 1/- is no slight con. S ' FITS y FITS ’ 


SECCOTINE 


PEC freak fast 

m fine gold; One ¢ omplete I ; 1 ode ro ¢ 

THE Wo Serv -§ persons, in pure wh'te Semi- as applica, sideration, and this, combined ; i RS a , 
erfal add fee (owe Pe porcelain. . Bottles, 12 with the magnificent catalogue ALL PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 

ADHESIVE. Pore ra ING FR 

‘eh ali Chemists,or they forward free, with 1,500 EPILEPSY <hould <cnd name and ad ress 
; t free frm engravings of Watches, Clocks, to James Ost ical Pharmacy, 
: . Ashbourne, Derlystire, who will forward, 


Jewellery of all descriptions, 
Leather, and Optical Goods, 


free of charce, full ,orticulars (with testi- 
monisls) of the mest snecessiul remedy 


‘ ny 0 t q 
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Good Luck and Good Health to te Army 


It is well known that every loyal British subject is justly 
proud of our Army; this is not at all surprising when we con- 
sider how much the Empire owes to the invincible courage and 
‘“‘do or die ” determination of all ranks, from drummer-boy to 
the general in command. To be candid, it is only when our 
Imperial interests or possessions are actually threatened that we 
fully realise the importance of fostering and encouraging those 
qualities of pluck and hardy endurance which Britons everywhere, 
and our soldiers in particular, have always shown, when needed, 
either at home or abroad. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS have alwa 
with military men—trust a soldier for finding out and sticking to 
the best—for these tiny sentinels are able to guard their constitu- 
tions from Biliousness, Indigestion, Liver troubles, and other 
serious ailments as effectually as Tommy Atkins can guard the 
British Empire, her Colonies, and Dependencies. 
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s been a prime favourite . 


The proprietor of Beecham’s Pills doés not publish test'- 
monials, ‘but among the many thousands received, no inconsider- 
able number are from soldiers, who thus desire to ‘show thei: 
appreciation of this unrivalled medicine.. BEECHAM’S PILI 
are a household word all the world over, and the following 
curious and interesting facts are chosen from a variety to prove 
this assertion. , Two Sergeants of a Li 1 Regiment hav: 
fixed an inscription, in praise of Beecham’s Pills, over 15,000 fec' 
above the sea-level, upon a wall that divides ‘Sikkim and Thibct 
A Staff-Sergeant picked up a partly-used box of Beecham’- 
Pills by the side of a wounded Dervish at that ever-memora)! 
battle of Omdurman. This" box is now. sidé “by side with ov 
which helped at least one of our brave. boys to stand tl: 
trying march to Coomassie and return home fit, and. it wou! 


be interesting to know how many boxes are now on their way) | 
the TRANSVAAL. - ; ; 
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